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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GAKDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 


Iuportaxt Notice.—The Management find it necessary 
to announce to their Patrons that it will be impossible for a 
few nights at Christmas.to perform Balfe’s eminently suc- 

Opera with the Grand Pantomime. The time in 

bg meres and scenic preparation for a Harlequinade of 

such magnitude renders this temporary suspension of the 

Brilliant Opera imperative. Boxes and places will continue 

to be booked daily at the Box-office for its reproduction at 
an early date. 


Monday Night, December 31st, and during the week. 
Commence at Seyen. Order Carriages by half-past Eleven 


Mr. W. Harrison’s Popular Operetta 
“THE MARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE.” 
Miss Lovisa Pyrxe and Mr. H. Corr. 
After which, with entirely new Scenery, 
Presses, and Decorations, 
A GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME 
BLUE BEARD, 


Machinery, 





oR 
Harlequin and Freedom" in her Island Home. 
Written ML Prodiiced by‘ Mr. 
EDWARD i Ji the chief Pantoesime 


‘(tr. Harry Botexo, Mr. Hsxer Pars, 


Clowns, (Mr. Hivpyarp, and the Liviirvtians. 
Harlequins, Mr. Mmayo, Mr. F. Parxe. 
Pantaloons, Mr. Bauwes, Mr. Tannen. 

Columbines, Madame Bo.eno, Miss Crana Morcay. 
Sprites, The Ze.msxt Fairy. 

Ballet, Twenty-Six Lapres. 


Mr. W. H. Parse. . 
Malle. Lamovrevx, Madame Prexrox, and Mons. Vay DRIs 


Gorgeous Scenery from the pencils of T. Grrzye and TeLsrs, 
illustrating the moving events of the year. Decorations by 
Biamine, on a scale of magnitude and expenditure without 
Fairy Costumes by Miss James and Mr. Coomsgs. 
ngs Splendour, Processions; Marches, = Fun 
and Frolic, united to Magical Transformations, by Mr. 
Stomay, producing a combination of the Soe and 
beatiful, recalling the Golden Days of Pantomime, for 
‘which Covent Garden stood alone and unapproached. 


Morning Performances every Wednesday and Saturday; 
commencing Saturday, Dec. 29th, at 2 o'clock. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling ; 
Mr. Edward Murray. 


Acting Manager, 





NOVELTIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 





OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
(Limited). Entirely New and Splendid PHANTAS- 
MAGORIA, prepared expressly for this Institution by Mr. 
Cumpe. Lecture by Mr. E. V. Garpyer, Illustrated by 
the Most Brilliant Experiments in Electricity ever shown. 
Musical Entertainment by Mr. Cuaries Frecp, Miss Rosa 
Waryer, and others—DUETS, GLEES, &c. An amusing 
Lecture on the PROPERTIES OF MATTER, by Mr. 
Macrrrosx. The OXYHYDROGEN MICROSCOPE.— 
The LARGEST GEOLOGICAL MODEL m the WORLD, 
descrited by Mr. Kixe. A UNIQUE COLLECTION of 
PAINTINGS. — DISSOLVING VIEWS—ITALY and 
@ICILY.—The SPLENDID ILLUMINATED CASCADE, 
&c.—Admission, One Shilling. Schools, and Children under 
Ten Years of Age, “‘alf-price. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 

) BRITAIN, Albemarle-street.—December, 1560.—Mr. 
‘ARADAY will deliver, during the CHRISTMAS VACA- 
TION, a COURSE of SIX Li ECTURES on * ‘The CHEMICAL 
HISTORY of a CANDLE,” intended for a Juvenile 
Auditory, on the following days, at Three o'clock :— 
Thursday, 27th; Saturday, 29th of December; Tuesday, 





ist; Thursday, 3rd; Saturday, 5th, Tuesday, Sth of 
January, 1861. Snape meng to the Royal Institution 
are admitted to this Course on the payment of One Guinea 


and children under sixeeen years of age Half-a- 


each ; 
ninea. A syllabus ma be obtained at the Royal Institu- 
= to ail the courses of Lectures delivered 


in in the session pay Two Guineas. 
H. BENCE JONES, Secretary. 
December, 1860. 








gAx SOCIETY (Estasrisnep 1844), for 
the Publication of Works on Natural History. 
Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 

The Volume for 1859—Mr. Blackwall “On British 
Spiders”—will’ shortly be issued to fhe Subscribers, The 
Subseripton List for that Volume will, however, close on 
the 3lst December, 1860: 

The Back Publications of the Society can now only be 
obtained at the increased rates ‘at wifich they are being 
offered for sale by Mr. Roprer Harpwicxe, ‘192, Piccadilly, 
who has been appointed Agent to the Ray Society. 

Those wishing to join the _Sovieky aré requested to com- 
municate with the Secretary, 

E. LANKESTER, MLD., 
8, Sav¥ile Row, London, W. 





GUN LIFE. ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Le THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quin- 
quennially ; and Policies “will participate at each 
after three annual payments of premium have been made. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions contained 
in the Society's Pros 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old established 
Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an 
ample guarantee fund in addition to the accumulated funds 
derived from the investments of Premiums. 

Policy prone. gph 5 paid by the Office. 

y be obtained at the Office in Thread- 

neodly‘Szet, London, or of any gf the agents of the 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


HE ITION-of the WORKS. of 
THO AED, my; walks OPEN ‘at Messrs. 


Agnew Son's Gallegy, ~5, Fd Place, Pall Mall, 
from 10 to 4 daily. Admission, 








THEATSTONES HARMONIUMS 

(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly 

by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the fuil 

compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 

manship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 6 
With one stop, oak case ee 10 
With two stops, one set and a- half of vilieers . 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops ae 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto ... 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vjbrators, ditto ... 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto ... 30 

(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, by Alexandre, with all the latest improve- 
ments, 


WHxatTsToxe and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 





yIAN OFORTES.. — CR AMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 

and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





FJARMON IUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 
Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Strect. 





GEWING MACHINES. 


The Best and Cheapest Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO's. Théy are adapted for a greater variety of work ; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in constrac- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 

Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months free of charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchaser, 





Grover and Baker Machine ~ - £7.70 
Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 
” ” Boudoir do. 1010 0 


Patent Apparatus for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 
ishing amount of work ii a style of 


Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
tree) from their great’ central Depot, 144, High Holborn, 





QUEENS COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 
Proycieau. 
The EARL OF LICHFIELD; 


Vice-Paocipar. 
The Hox. and Rev. G. M. YORKE. 


Dean of Facalty, W. SANDS COX, F.E.S. 
Medical Resident Tutor, Dr. FOSTER. 


Medical Department.—A complete education, qualifying fan. 
all Examining Boards and the public service, may be ob- 
tained without residence elsewhere. The attention of 
Parents and Guardians is partietilarly directed to the Junior 
Arts Department, in-which resident and non-resident stu— 
dents are prepared for the aew Prelimiiary Examinations of 
the College of Surgeons, the Middle Class Examinations of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University. 


Prospectuses of Prizes, Scholarships, and fall particulars 
many be obtained om appiieation to the Dean of Faculty, or 


— the Hon. Secretary of Professors, Dr. Wade, 16, Temple 
ow. * 





Greer. NOTICE.—PELICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY.—Esras.isuep 1797. 


70, Lowmanp Sruner. Crry; Axb 57; Cuarnie Onoss, 
WESTMINSTER. 


BONUS OF 1861. Pos 
All POLICIES Le reas eat TULE, 1861, on 
the bonus scale of Premium, ‘ will in ghe next 
Dtvision of Profits.—For Prospectuses and F. of Pro- 
posal apply ‘at the Offices as above, or to any.of the Com- 


pany’s Agents. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 


LL PICTURES, intended for Exhibition 


and Sale the season, must be sent to the 
Gallery for Oe the Committee on Monday the 
th, or th, of. January next, the 
SCULPTURE on th, the hours. 


of Ten in the Morning, and Five in the Afternoon. Por- 
traits, Drawings in Water-colours, and Arcaitectural Draw- 
ings are inadmissible: aud no Picture or other Work of Art 
will be received which has already been pablicly exhibited. 


By Order of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Setretary. 





VENING LECTURES at the MUSEUM 
OF PAROCHIAL GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET. 


Prorgsson TYNDAL, F.R.S., will commence a Cours 
of Ten Lectures on MAGNETIC . and ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA, on Tuesday Evening, the 8th January, at 
Eight o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday 
evening. 


Tickets for the whole , course, price five shillings, may be 
had at the Museum. 





i OBIN HOOD. The New and 
highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


Pablishers— 
Cramer, BRALE, anv Co., 201, Regent Street. 
. 





URLINE. The New Orzra by 
W. V. WALLACE. 
Publishers— 


Cramer, BEALE, ayp Co., 201, Regent Street. 





R SE OF CASTILLE. The 
\ most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 
Publishers— 
Cramer, Bratz, ayp Co., 201, Regent Street. 





ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
by an experienced writer. 


Address T. H., News Rooms, 153, Cheapside, E.C, 
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Just Published, 

Demy 18mo., with frontispiece, cloth, price 2s., 
H® RBERT’S HOLIDAYS: 
A TALE FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Author of “Dorothy,” “De Cressy,” &. 


London: J. & C. Mozuer, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, 
Demy 18mo., with frontispiece, cloth, price 1s., 


ee Pt ee eR LP IE. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 


London: J. & C. Mozizy, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, 
Demy 18mo., with frontispiece, cloth, price 1s., 
HE YOUNG BRETON VOLUNTEER: 
; A TALE OF 1815. 
By FRANCES M. WILBRAHAM. 


London: J. & C. Mozuey, 6, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, in quarto, price £1 6s.; large paper, 
£2 12s. 6d. 


if hee HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
the PARISH of BLYTH, in the COUNTIES of NOT- 
TINGHAM and YORK ; comprising accounts of the Monas- 
tery, Hospital, and Chapels of the Parish; the Ancient 
Tournament Field; the Castle and Honour of Tickhill; the 
Family and Possession of De Builli, First Norman Jord; 
together with a succinct History of the ancient Diocese of 
York, and of early Episcopal Franchises; Biographical 
Notices of Roger Mowbray, Philip of Olcotes, Bishop 
Saunderson, and others; and Pedigrees of the Families of 
Cressy, Cliftou, Saunderson, Monckton, Mellish, &c. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendix of Documents; and 
Embellishments. 
By Rev. JOHN RAINE, MA., 


Vicar of Blyth, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Nicroxs and Sons, 25, Parliament Street, Westminster. 
W. C. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUMES. 








In fsep., Svo., 3s. 64., 
HE WORN WEDDING-RING, and 
other Poems. 


Price 1s., just ready, third thousand, 
RAs MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 


Epes ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, 
and other Poems, 3s. 6d. 
QoNGs by a Song-writer.—First Hundred 
3s. 6d. 


London: Cuarman and Hai, 193, Piccadilly. 





Eighth Edition, 12mo., Is. 6d., 
17,000 COPIES SOLD. 
HRISTIE’S CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMO- 
LOGICAL SPELLING BOOK. 


“We do not know a better manual of etymology.”— 
Popes for the Schoolmaster. ‘ 


‘ossessing a vast superiority, it must ensure an ex- 
tensive use. ”"—Critic. 


London: Artavr Hart, Virrve, and Co. 





This Day, crown 8vo., price 2s., 


[HE LIMITS OF EXACT SCIENCE AS 


APPLIED TO HISTORY. An Inaugural Lecture, 
Delivered before the University of Gusbethen 
By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Rector of 
Eversley. 


Macmttax & Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 





HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TANK 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 
nome” pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
Apply direct to W. Aurozp Liorp, Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 
a — ma have been published upon Aquaria, but 
© comiess we have seen nothing for practical util ike 
this.""——Era, October 14, 1860. ah pie actu 


gy at HERALD, UXBRIDGE 

Al VERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 

JOURNAL, publivned at Aylesbury, has the larzest 

circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 
BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 

Aylesbury News, 30,000; Wi 


r , indsor Express, 26,000: Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460, 














ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WAS COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 


TO 


“THE .LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE > 


“EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered which, 
when complete, will be the onty Boox or REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 


public, 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subscriber to “Tue Lirerary Gazerre” at a considerable reduction from the 


published price. 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 


to such as have not already received them, upon application, 


addressed to The Editor of “THE 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at. 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in “‘ The Educationat 


Directory. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


a>: 





REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W, 





Orex Day (Saturpars Excerrep) rrom Exeven To Taree.—Svnscriprion, Five SHiLiives 


For a YEAR. 


REV. 8. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





‘IX PAINTINGS, among which are a 
KD Mater Dolorosa, by Guido; the Betrothal of St. 
Catherine, by Raphael; Two Saints performing a Miracle 
to an astonished Multitude, by Peter Lastman; Landscape, 
with figures, by Moucheron; Landscape and figures, by Van 
Neck; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, 
the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £800 for the 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; 
£100 for Moucheron ; £50 for Bassano; £150 for Van Neck. 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. 11, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 








| 


ee 





@ W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

« WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen’s home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and wor! ip; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, 4&c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 





ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Jouy Besnett, Watch Manufactory, | 
5 and 64, Cheapside. | 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY. COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





7EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. 
and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas Keavine, Chemiist, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. 





SAUCES—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED, 
EA & PERRINS “ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE” one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 
Joints, and Game. The large and increasing demand has 
caused unprineipled traders to manufacture a spurious arti- 
cle; but the “GENUINE ” all bear Lea and Perrins’ name 
on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 


Sold by Crosse and BLacKWELL, London, and all respect~ 
able Oilmen and Grocers. 





Sole Manufacturers, 
LEA & PERRINS, Worcestershire 





j 
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BOOTH’S, 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
CHURTON’S, 


307, REGENT STR 


i A 
EET, LONDON, W. 


HODG 


SON’S, 


Every English, French, and German Book of interest added immediately on publication, in large numbers, to the United Libraries. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA. 


Country Subscription, from Two Guineas upwards—Family Subscriptions, Three Guineas, Five Guineas, and Ten Guineas. 


Lord Auckland's Diaries 
Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke 
Maury’s Physical Geography. Aew Edition 
The Greatest of the Plantagenets 
Dr. Alexander Carlyle's Autobiography 

ture Lands, by Drew 
B by Captain ion Reid 
Bremer's Two Years in Switzerland 
Hazlitt’s Venetian Republics 
Will Adams in Japan 
Gosse’s Romance of Natural History 
Admiral Gambier’s Memoirs 
Lord Dundonald’s Memoirs 
The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins 
The Mount Vernon Papers, by Everett 
Hessey’s Bampton Lectures 
Lavinia, by the Author of “ Dr. Antonio” 
Gouger's Captivity in Burmah 
The Horse and his Rider, by Sir F. B. Head 
Blunt's Essays, contributed to the Quarterly 





Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury | 
Forster's Debate on the Grand Remonstrance | Tindall’s Glaciers of the 


Darwin’s Origin of Species 

Life on Earth, by John Phillips 

Bree’s Examination on “ Darwin’s Origin” 

The House on the Moor, by the Aut Shor of 
“ Margaret Maitland” 

Batt’s History of Italy 

Elkerton Rectory, a Sequel to “Twenty 





Years in the Church,” by the Rey. J. Pycroft | 
Faithfal for Ever, by Coventry Patmore 


Strickland’s} Old Friends and New Acquaint- | Lucile, 


ances, Second 


Series | 
Studies from Life, by the Author of “ John | 


Halifax” 
All Round the Wrekin, by White 
White's History of England 
Roberts's Autumn in Spain 
High Places, by G. J. Lowth 
Paul Ferroll, and the Sequel, by Mrs. Clive 





The Dead Shot—The Long Run, by Dr. 
Owgan 


Croker's Walk from London to Fulham 


Urquhart's History of the Lebanon 
Lord Carnaryon’s Druses of Lebanon 
My Life, by an Old Maid—Valentine 


Duval 
Bishop of Oxford's Addresses 


The Parish Pastor, by Whately 


Wits and Beaux of Society 

Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith 

A Book about Doctors, by Jeaffreson 

Hopes and Fears, by the Author of “ The Heir 
of Redelyffe’ 

The V; alley of a Hundred Fires 


Schmidt 


Chroniclesof the Crateh, by Blanchard Jerrold | 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China 


The Eagle’s Nest, or the Valley of the Sixt, | 


by Alfred Wills 
‘ips 


| Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers 


Guizot’s Memoirs of His Own Time 

20 Yearsin the Church, by the Rev. J. Pycroft 

The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme Lee 

Wilson’s Diary during the French Invasion 
in Russia 

The Semi-Attached Couple 

The Semi-Detached House 

| False and True—Easton and its Inhabitants 

by Owen Meredith—Pardoe’ 
Struggle 

Froude’s England, Vols. V. and VI 

| The Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot 

Forster's Arrest of the Five Members 

Sir Robert Wilson’s Letters from Russia 

Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote 

Memoirs of ‘Sir i. Havelock 

Tewn and Forest—The Tin Box 


The French under Arms, by Blanchard | Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope 


Jerrold 


Correspondance Diplomatique de Joseph le 
Maistre, 1811-17, 2 tomes 

Mémoires de Madame Elisabeth de France 

Rome Contemporaine, par About 

Bibliotheque des Mémoires 

Préliminaires de la Question Romaine de M. 
About, par F. P. de la Gattina 

Souvenirs du Marquis du Valfons 

a Dormir Deboat, par Vitu 

Cours de Littérature Dramatique, par St. 
Marc Girardin, 4 tomes 

Histoire du Casse Noisette, per Alex. Dumas 

Edouard Mongeron, par Louis Reybaud 

Les Commentaires d'un Soldat—Voltaire & 


Ferney 
Les Moines d’Occident, 
Montalembert 
La Route de Varennes, par Alex, Dumas 
L’ Afrique du Nord, par Jules Gérard 
Les Guepes, par Alphonse Karr. 
Edition 
Les Dames Vertes, par George Sand 
dans l'Inde, par Louis Deville 


par le Comte de 


Nouvelle 





Excursions 
De Paris a Baden, par P. L Stahl 


Aus Meinen Leben, von L. Rellistab (Verfassen, | 
von 1812) | 

Zwei Gnadige Franen, von G. von Struensee 

Familien Skizzen, von Maria Nathusius 

Frachstiicke Novellen, von Relistab 

Meine Lebensgeschichte, von Fanny Lewald, | 
late Abtheilaung, Vaterhause, 2 bde 


| Zur Ebre Gottes, 


I The C ottages of the Alpp—Miriam May 


PRE 
Histoire de Nelson, 
Officielles, par E. Forgus 


Mémoires de Marguérite de Valois, par C. 


Caboche 
L’Ecolier de Walter Scott, 
Barnave, par Jules Janin— 
Les Quatre Saisons, par Louis Feydean 
Une Vie d’Artiste, par A. Dumas 


ar Pichot 


Lettres Satyriques et Critiques, par H. Babou 


Monsieur de Boisdhyver, par Champfieury 
Leseure. Les Maitresses du Regent 


Courses dans les Pyrénées—Susanne, par 


Ourliac 

Le Salon du Diable, par le Comtesse Dash 

Beatrix ; ou, la Madone de I’ Art 

Bombonnel, le Tireur de Pantheres 

Contes Fantastiques, par C. Chatrian 

Les Gentilshommes Riches, par le Comte F. 
de Grammont 

Mémoires et 
Eugene 

Un Procts Criminel, par X. de Montépin 

Monsieur Coumbes, par Alex. Dumas 

Gabrielle d'Estrées, et le Politique d’ Henri IV. 


GER 
Jenseit des Tweed. 
Schotland, von F. H. Fontaine 


| Maria Regina, von Ida Grafin Hahn-Hahn 


Unter dem Aquator, von F, Gerstiicker 
eine Jesuiten Geschichte, | 
von A. Meisner 


Der Insel der Heiligen, von Julius Rodenberg | 


s Life 


Rome des Papes 


Correspondance du Prince 


| Helen Mordaunt, by Mrs. Webb 
| Friends for the Fireside, by Mrs. Matthews 


dore Martin 
Lady Charlotte Pepys 
from Kiev to Eaux-Bonnes 
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Fareaday’s Royal Institution Lectures 
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“WEATHERBOUND; 


NEW SERIAL STORY, 


By TOM E. SOUTHEE, Anthor of “The Honeypets at the 


Sea-side,”’ with Mlustrations by F. J. SKILL, 
WILL COMMENCE mx No. 1 (JANUARY Ist, 1861) oF 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 


A Magazine of Thoughtful and Intellectual | 


Amusement, Profusely Illustrated. 


PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 
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London: ArTuve a Vintve & Co., 25, Paternoster Row, | 


all Booksellers. 


THE COTTAGER 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY : 


A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, FOR THE LESS EDUCATED OF 
THE LABOURING CLASSES, 


IN LARGE TYPE, 
WITH STRIKING AND APPROPRIATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 








PRICE ONE PENNY. 


The First Number will be issued January 1, 1861, and 
may be had of the Booksellers, Vendors of Periodicals, at 
Railway Stations, &c. 





Riceanp Jones, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Pigcadilly. 





"ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPERE. 





In 3 vols, royal 8vo., cloth, £2 1és.; 

£3 7s. 6d,, 

Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON, 
With 800 original Mustrations by John Gilberi. 
FROM ‘‘ THE TIMES,” DECEMBER 26, 1660. 

“We have said enough to show om: appreciation of 
's Shakespere. For such an edition there is room, 
The Pen, The Pencil, and The Printer, have striven together 
in honourable rivairy, combining clearness of text, elegance 
of illustration, and beauty of type. The result is worthy of 
the labour, and we can say with a safe conscience to all who 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


or half-calf, gilt, | 


wish to receive or present the Bard in a becoming dress, | 


buy * Routledge’s Llustrated Shakespere.’” 
London: Rovurieper, Warne, and Rovt.epce, Farringdon 
Street. 
A COMPANION TO SOUTHEY’S “ LIFE OF NELSON.” 
In feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth extra, 


THE LIFE of the EARL of DUNDONALD. | 
By JOSEPH ALLEN, Esq., author of “The Life of 
Nelscn,” “Battles of the British Navy,” &c. 
and Nea a am 

This highly eutertaining volume will become to every boy 





With Portrait 


as in’ 


kindred exploits of his contemporary, all through the stirring 
period of the naval warfare of the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. 
London: Rovrieper, Warne, and RovrLepcx, 
Farringdon Street. 





This Day, 8vo., with Portrait, price 14s., 


EMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON 


MD., F.RS.E., Regius Professor of Technology in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


By his Sister, JESSIE AITKEN WILSON. 


Epmoxetos & Dove.as, Edinburgh. 
Macmitnan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
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G RUNDY’S; or, HARRY’S FIRST HALF. 
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REVIEW. 
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The 5 RE and Roman Questions. 
American Slavery : the Impending Crisis. 
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Dante and his English Translators. 
Cont Literature :—1. Theology and Philosophy.— 
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i History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: Gzornce Mawwarme (Successor to Joun Cuar- 
Max), 8. King William Street, Strand. 





as “Southey's Nelson,” to which far-famed | 
book it is a fitting companion, detailing as it does the | 
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The Jaxcvary Newser is now ready, containing, 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GILBERT. 
Protoctze,—_THE WILL OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


1. How the Right High and renowned King Henry the 
Eighth waxed grievously sick, and was like to die. 

2. Of the Snare laid by her enemies for Queen 
Catherine Parr: and how she fell into it, 

3. Of the Means of Avoiding the Peril proposed by Sir 
Thomas Seymour to the Queen. 

4. How the Designs of Wriothesley and Gardiner were 
Foiled by the Queen’s Wit. 

5. On the Interview between the Earl of Surrey and Sir 
Thomas Seymour in the Bowyer Tower. 

6. How the King, finding his end approach, took a last 
leave of the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, and 
of the Prince Edward; and of the counsel he 
gave them. 


With an Illustration by JOHN GILBERT. 
“ Sir Thomas Seymour vowing Fidelity to Prince Edward,” 
London: Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 





NEW 
MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
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MONTHLY 
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. The Venetian Questi 
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The Old and New Year. By Nicholas Mitchell. 
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Cyrus Redding. 
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A tale of the Day. 
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0. New Colony of Central British America. 
. The Press-gang. By Captain Frend, RN. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for Jan. 
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Uncivilised Man. 
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Horror: A Trae Tale. 
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Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography.—Part XII. 
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The Indian Civil Service—its Rise and Fall. 


Witi1aM BLackwoop axp Sons, Edinbargh and London. 
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Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill By the Author of 
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Life and Writings of Thomas de Quincey. Second Paper. 

Song. 

Ida Tisione: ATale. By J.M.C. Chapters x. and xi. 


A Town Reverie. 


On the Propriety of Abolishing the Writing of Books. By 
Shirley. 


A Blue Mutiny. 

The Modern Medusa. An Q’er-true Tale. 
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Chronicle of Current History. 


London: Parker, Sox, & Bourx, West Strand, W.C. 
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Just published, third edition, price 1s., by post 13 Stamps, 


N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 
EAR, the result of Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 
Headache. 


By WELLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 


Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 


London: Hexky Rewsnaw, 356, Strand. 
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Wrtu1am Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
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HOICE THCUGHTS FROM 
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By the Author of “The Book of Familiar Quotations.” 
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Second edition, price 5s. cloth antique; 10s. morocco, 
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MATTHEW, from a Fresco Painting at Mount Athos. 

Edited, and Illustrated with Notes and ype and 
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MR. HEPWORTH DIXON ON LORD 
BACON.* 


Tue most characteristic tendency of literary 
and historical investigation at the present day 
is to throw doubts upon opinions of time- 
honoured currency, and to show that the 
traditional verdict upon some of the famous 
personages and remarkable events of the past 
1s essentially erroneous. Grote has given us new 
and improved views about Cleon, and the 
Sophists, and Alexander the Great. Carlyle and 
Macaulay have metamorphosed Cromwell from 
a coarse and bloodthirsty regicide into an en- 
lightened patriot and a wiseruler. Froude has 
attempted to convince the world that Henry 
VUIL., instead of being a ruffian and a Blue- 
beard, was a frank and open-hearted monarch, 
as sinned against as sinning. 

The volume before us constitutes another 
illustration of this tendency. Francis Bacon, 
the most illustrious philosopher of our country, 
is also the faithful friend, the high-minded 
citizen, and the just judge. The stories about 
his ingratitude to Essex, his servility as a 
statesman, and his corruptness as a judge, are 
all the inventions of malevolence or ignorance, 
and it has been reserved for the present age, 
which so abundantly reaps the fruits of his 
genius, to vindicate also the loftiness of his 
virtue. The task is not an easy one, and we 
owe no small debt of gratitude to the labourer 
who devotes his skill and his energy to accom- 
plish it. He has to breast the strong tide of 
old notions and old prejudices, which all set 
in one direction; he has to confront the 
a of literature, who rely upon their own 
ame for impunity to tarnish that of others ; 
and above all, he has to encounter the small 
enmity of small minds, loath to be reminded 
of a virtue which they cannot emulate, and a 
greatness which they cannot comprehend. And 
it is an easier thing to destroy the greatness of 
a name than to restore it. An ignorant and 
superficial writer can, in a page of ignor- 
ance and superficiality,do a damage to an 


illustrious man which it may take months | 
of tedious and seemingly unprofitable toil | 


to repair. | Lord Campbell and other bio- 
graphers of Bacon have transmitted what 
is false, for want either of time or incli- 


nation to seek out what is true; and a con- | 


scientious and painstaking scholar has been 
compelled to spend hours and months amongst 
musty documents, in order to disprove accusa- 
tions which, even when false, are more 
readily brought than confuted. 

Whilst, however, we feel the highest admira- 
tion for Mr. Dixon's motives and industry in 


redeeming the fame of his illustrious hero from | 


the aspersions so recklessly cast upon it, we 
must confess that he seems himself to have 
fallen into an error which is only less culpable 
than the one he has removed, because it is 
more amiable. 


inging from want of reflection. If the one 


has thrust him down to a place far below his | 


merit, the other has raised him to a height 
uite as far above it. If one has made him 
aeetbes heartless, servile and corrupt, the 


If Lord Campbell has con- | 
demned Bacon wit: an undue severity, arising | 
from want of knowledge, Mr. Dixon has ex- | 
tolled him with an equally undue enthusiasm, | 


and magnanimous. In fact he was neither; 
and the general verdict will be that he was not 
so bad as appears from Lord Campbell, nor so 
good as he, Mr. Dixon, makes him. ‘ Nature 
| never yet made such a man as Macaulay 
| paints,” says Mr. Dixon (p. 5), nor, we 
|may add, as Mr. Dixon would have us 
| believe Bacon was. He seems to ignore 
| the ethical truth that a man may be at 
| once wise and vicious. Some of the wisest and 
most sagacious lawyers have been amongst the 
| most profligate of men. Some of the noblest 
| writers have been men of the meanest life. 
Some of the greatest thinkers have been guilty 
of the most thoughtless and illogical actions. 
“‘ Nature abhors antitheses and if 
she may make god or devil, she will not put the 
two in one” (p. 2). 

We have in this portion of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s work another testimony to the advan- 
tage of a cobbler sticking to his last. Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon as an industrious scholar com- 
mands our highest admiration ; but as a psycho- 


are simply ludicrous. 
antitheses.”!! Why, nature delights in them. 
Was there no antithesis in Solomon, in Socrates, 
in Cicero, in Burns, in Goethe? Are not, 
indeed, all men collections of antithetical habits, 
and is not the well-regulated mind simply that 
which retains a just equilibrium between its 
opposing characteristics? If we were to take 
this rule as our guide in estimating the worth 
of the most illustrious men that have ever lived, 
what a one-sided view we should arrive at! 
The world would be peopled with monsters,— 
moastrously perfect and monstrously faulty. 
‘‘ Nature never joins god and devil in one.” ! 
Why, every man has both god and devil in 
himself ; and Mr. Dixon will not accuse us of 
Manicheism, when we say that the very 
essence of man is a compound of good and evil, 
of lofty theory and base practice ; a compound 
of inconsistency and incongruity, “ a kind of 
beast-godhood,” as Carlyle calls it, ‘the god 
in us triumphing more and more over the 
beast,” but still both beast and god being ever 
present: However, we need say no more on 
this point. The blunder is sufficiently pal- 
pable ; but as the merit of Mr. Dixon’s book 
depends upon industry in research rather than 
soundness of philosophy, it is not radically 
interfered with by the expression of a view at 
which an Oxford man who had passed his ‘‘ little 
go” would blush. 





ordinary or uncommon stamp. 


| Dixon has succeeded, as we think, in removing 

many of the blackest stains which time has 
| imprinted on the fame of the renowned philo- 
| sopher, he has still left a conviction in every 

candid mind that Bacon, when out of the 

tranquil and exalted atmosphere of the study, 
| was a man of selfish objects and inferior moral 
strength. In short, his weakness was so marked 
and so dominant as to all but justify Pope's 
| epithet which gives Mr. Dixon so much 
offence— 

“The meanest of mankind.” 

The author's principal rule in his work is to 
judge Bacon’s life as a whole, and he confi- 
dently invites us (p. 8) to look at its broad facts. 
‘* Small facts may be true; broad facts must 
be true.” Whilst: we object to the attempted 
aphorism, we are ready to admit the partial 
| law which it is intended to convey. A man’s 
life must assuredly be taken as a whole, if we 
| would form any correct judgment of it; but 





| 





Bacon’s moral character was of no extra- | trious essayist, they seem on this 
Its essential | still more harsh and maleyolent.— As the 
feature was its weakness. And though Mr. | charge is the most grave, so Mr. Dixon's de- 





Dixon first lays down his general argument, 
and then proceeds to the investigation of 
particular actions which have been turned inte 
occasions for assailing Lord Bacon, and defaming 
his general character. ‘In front of all detail 
of fact, a general question must be put,” says 
the author (p. 6); and that is, “ how came it 
that whilst men of undoubtedly inferior power 
to Bacon secured important and lucrative 
offices in the state, he who was more learned, 
more thoughtful, and more eloquent than any 
or all of these, was left behind in the race for 
promotion? How came it that Coke became 
attoruey-general at the age of forty-two, 
while Bacon on obtaining the same office was 
ten years older? Bromley was Lord Chancel- 
lor at forty-seven ; Bacon was fifty-seven when 
he was appointed to the seals. Again, Bacon 
was not only later in getting preferment than 
men of inferior merit, but he made less use of 
its opportunities when within his reach. Coke, 
Fleming, Egerton, all left large estates or 
founded noble and wealthy families ; Bacon 


logist or ethical philosopher, his pretensions | died a pcorer man than he was born. Surely 
‘Nature does not love | all this is not explained by the theory that 


Bacon’s servility held him down, whilst Coke's 
servility sent him up; that Bacon’s corruption 
kept him poor, whilst Popham’s corruption 
made him rich.” (P. 10.) 

There is great force inthisargument. Bacon 
got as little by his servility as if he had been 
the most unbending of patriots. The servility 
of others acquired the rewards of servility ; the 
meanness of Bacon alone was unfruitful. But 
though this argument, as we have said, is very 
forcible, let us not attribute to it a cogency 
which does not belong to it. The fact that 
Bacon was unsuccessful does not prove that his 
integrity was inexorable. He would not have 
been the only man whose meanness was its ow 
reward, and whose unscrupulous arts had failed 
in gaining their end. Mr. Dixon is too much 
inclined to exalt into a demonstrative syllogism. 
what, after all, is only an ar, t from pro- 
bability. . Our readers will it its foree, but 
will not take it for more than it is worth, 

The gravest accusation against Lord Bacon 
is that of ingratitude and treachery towards 
his benefactor, the unhappy Earl of Essex. 
Macaulay depicted Bacon’s conduct in this 
matter with a harshness and almost exulting 
severity peculiar to that one-sided writer. 
Lord Campbell has endorsed the calumny, and 
though his declamations against this shameful 
crime are less eloquent than those of the illus- 
account 


of his 


fence is the most weighty. ‘In this 
na ted, his 


work his facts are sin y well 
reasons peculiarly cogent, and his conclus 
are as logical as they are welcome. Mr. Dixon 
maintains, and more than maintains—he shows 
——that there is no sort of ingratitude in the case. 
As for the peculiar malignity, on which Mac- 
aulay lays so much stress, he proves that such 
a charge could only have been brought by one 
who had wanted either opportunity or inclina- 
tion to acquaint himself with the facts. 
We will give a brief sketch of the author's 
justification. First, what claim had Essex 
upon Bacon's gratitude. It is true Essex had 
exerted himself strenuously to procure for 
Bacon the office of solicitor-general, but it 
was these very exertions which defeated their 
end. The unbecoming impetuosity of this 
rash nobleman exasperated the imperious 
Queen so much that she overcame her own 
inclinations to serve Bacon, rather than en- 


other has made him altogether honest, faithful, | at the same time we must not slur over its’ courage his patron. That Elizabeth was well 
| small facts. ‘The parts are not the whole, but | disposed towards the disa pointed suitor, is 
| together they constitute it. Accordingly, Mr. | inferred from the fact, that on passing to 





* Personal History of Lerd Bacon. From unpublished 


Papers. By W. Hepworth Dixon. (London: J. Murray.) 
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Fleming the patent of his place, she makes 
over to Bacon the reversion of the lease of 
Twickenham Park, and twelve days after the 
one gets his commission, the grant to the other 
passes the Privy Seal. (C. iii., p. 67.) Long 
previously to this she had granted him a 
reversion of a lucrative post—the Registry of 
the Star Chamber. “Inquiry at the Rolls 
Office,” says the author, “would have shown 
that even when she was naming Fleming her 
sdlicitor-general, Elizabeth was Francis Bacon’s 
warmest and most munificent friend.” 

As to the alleged estate, said to have been 
given by Essex to Bacon, to compensate for 
the disappointment, Mr. Dixon holds that it 
was a mere fee, and no gift—a land payment 
for work done. Francis Bacon was not the 
friend or client of Essex, but his “ lawyer and 
man of political business,” and his labours in 
this capacity must be paid for. This is done 
by transferring a piece of land, a form of 
payment not uncommon in those times. 

As far, therefure, as this transaction is con- 
cerned, Bacon was in no way indebted to his 
noble employer, but on the other hand he had 
contracted a real obligation to Elizabeth. 

After this time there sprung up a decided 
estrangement between Bacon and Essex. ‘The 
radical difference in their mental constitutions 
became more apparent, and the clear-headed 
reason of the one was unable to consort with 
the caprice and impetuosity of the other. In 
November, 1597, Bacon proposed two bills, 
one for the increase of tillage and husbandry, 
the other for increase of tion. Essex, 
who had been sulking at Wanstead—refusing 
to move from it in spite of the numerous 
dangers which beset the country at that time; 
and in spite of the earnest entreaties of his 
friends—is suddenly aroused on hearing of 
Bacon's bills ; and hastening up to town, has 
his name added to the committee hostile to 
them. ‘This is surely a sign that there was 
some decided ill-fecling between them. The 
mi rk on the other hand, waxed stronger 
and brighter; and two weeks after passing the 
tillage bills, Elizabeth made ol ag a third 
grant of land and revenue. When Essex is 
made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he goes once 
more to consult his old adviser. 

“ Essex has had no speech with Bacon for eighteen 
months. Their ways now lie apart. In the 
conferences on his bills for restoring tillage and 
increasing population, they stood in hostile ranks ; 
yet, on the eve of his fatal voyage to Ireland, Essex 
Fides once more, and for the last time now, to Gray’s 
Inn Square. Had he come to seek counsel, no man 
could have given him safer. More than any one 
alive—more than Chichester or Montjoy—Bacon 
sees through the Irish question. 


“Essex has not come to learn. : With soul cor- | 
rupted by disloyalty, he turns his back on the one | 


honest voice which even yet might have saved his 
fortune and his fame from wreck.” 

Tn fact, Essex had given the reins to all the 
worst parts of his nature, and disloyalty and 


treason became no longer matters of hesita- | Campbell is pointed out by Mr. Dixon. The | 


tion. ‘We need not enter into any details of | 


his Irish escapade, still less of that wretched 
and abortive attempt in the streets of London. 
Of Essex’s treason there can be no doubt, and 
this being the case, why should Bacon, who 
owed a deeper debt of gratitude to the Queen 
than to the Earl, shirk his official duty, and 
defend a quondam employer against the just 
indignation of a mumificent benefactress ? 
Besides, as Mr. Dixon fairly argues, Bacon 
could no more refuse to prosecute Essex than 


the Coptain of the Guard could refuse to arrest | 


him (p. 121). 
We deem Mr. Dixon's arguments in this 
€ase so just, and his data so incontrovertible 





that the charge of ingratitude to his generous 

patron will not again be brought against Lord 
Bacon. First, Essex had never been his 
generous patron, but only his employer ; and 
next, if Essex had been as generous as is some- 
times represented, Elizabeth had exceeded him 
in generosity, and to her accordingly Bacon 
was bound by the double tie of gratitude and 
loyalty. The conduct of Essex was such as no 
man could defend. What was the ingratitude 
of Bacon to Essex when compared with that 
of Essex to Elizabeth ? 

Most of our readers will remember the 
stringent censures passed by Macaulay on 
Lord Bacon’s conduct in the case of Peacham. 
His graphic picture of the aged and venerable 
clergyman put to the rack and tortured by the 
father of the Inductive Philosophy, is not easily 
forgotten. Like many other pictures it is 
more striking than truthful, and the “* aged and 
venerable clergyman” proves on inquiry to have 
been a seditious and troublesome ecclesiastic, 
who was expelled from the church for writing 
a “foul and malignant libel” against his dio- 
cesan. Upon the seizure of his papers, the 
officers found ‘‘ a mass of political writings, 
scrawled on loose sheets, sewn together so as to 
make a book” (p. 193). These sheets are found 
to contain virulent attacks upon the King, and 
Peacham is apprehended, whereupon, with 
singular malignity, he proceeds to implicate 
three individuals of important political station 
—Paulett, Sir Maurice Berkeley, and Sir John 
Sydenham—accusing them of knowing and 
sympathising with the contents of his book 
(p. 194). Naturally alarmed at what seemed 
a deliberate conspiracy, Winwood, the secre- 
tary of state, threw Peacham into the Tower, 
and indicted Paulett, Berkeley, and Sydenham 
before the Privy Council :— 


“ Here are the seditious libeis against the Crown, 
of which Peacham asserts that he shares the author- 
ship with Sydenham and the privity with Paulett 
and Berkeley. How is Winwood to probe the 
mystery? The law has but one course. Peacham 
must be mterrogated as Fawkes was interrogated. 

“The Crown sends down a commission to the 
Tower, consisting of Winwood, secretary of state ; 
Cesar, master of the rolls; Bacon, attorney-general; 
Yelverton, solicitor-general ; Montagu, :recorder of 
London ; Serjeant Crew ; and Helwys, lieutenant 
of the Tower, to put him to the question.” 


Here Mr. Dixon furnishes an extract from the 
Council Register, containing the order for his 
torture, as in their discretion they should see 


in the case of Peacham is extended to one more 
particular. Macaulay and Lord Campbell 
affirms tiiat the consultation between Bacon and 
the judges was iniquitous and unprecedented. 
Mr. Dixon’s reply to this is triumphant. He 
furnishes a precisely parallel case in that of 
Bartholomew Legate, an Arian preacher, who 
was burnt in 1612, two years before Peacham’s 
arrest (p. 203). 

Another flagrant mistake on the part of Lord 








case of Peacham is generally named in connec- 


| tion with that of Oliver St. John. Lord | 
| Campbell confuses this St. John with the | 


| famous Lord Chief Justice in Cromwell’s time 
| (at this time, says Mr. Dixon, a boy 16 years 
| old), and regards him as an early Hampden 
| (p. 187). 


The story of Bacon's fall is one of the most | 
| extraordinary in history. That so accomplished, | 


| able, and popnlar a minister should almost in a 
| moment have been stripped of all his greatness, 
and condemned to harsh and ignominious 
| penalties, for actions which in those days were 

no crimes but the ordinary usages of his posi- 


, | tion, seems almost incredible. Bacon's enemies 


occasion. The defence of Bacon’s proceedings | 


were numerous, their malevolence had that 
osang? bitterness which marks the hatred 
borme by the favourite against the man of 
independent action and opinion, and their 
power was as great as the malevolence which 
demanded its exercise. Bacon had offended, 
beyond all hope of reconciliation, Lady Buck- 
ingham, the mother of the royal favourite. 
Further, Williams, her ladyship’s lover and 
counsellor, was anxious to secure the Seals for 
himself. The whole Villiers faction was vehe- 
mently hostile to the Chancellor, and as that 
| faction was dominant at court, it was not 
| difficult to foretell the overthrow of anybody 
who incurred their hostility. There is un- 
questionably a great deal of cogency in all this, 
but we differ from Mr. Dixon’s opinion that 
we have here a perfect explanation of the 
whole transaction. However strong the Villiers 
faction, it is scarcely probable that they would 
have gained the verdict of the peers, unless 
their charges had found some colour in Bacon’s 
own proceedings. Mr. Dixon with some 
ingenuity attempts to get over Bacon’s con- 
fessions to the King (p. 280), but the general 
verdict will remain on this point uncancelled. 
If not actually criminal, the Lord Chancellor 
was negligent almost to criminality, and as this 
negligence seems to haye always turned in his 
own favour, it is not wonderful that the world’s 

icion has turned it into selfish unscru- 

ity. A parallel might most appositely be 
drawn between Bacon and Cicero, but it would 
fail in one point. Cicero, if mean, was at least 
a man of integrity in his government ; and the 
pro-consulate in Cicilia offers a wide contrast 
to the Chancellorship of Bacon. 

The li ic is greatly indebted to 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon for this valuable and in- 
teresting volume. It will cause an entirely 
different opinion to be held concerning Francis 
Bacon. In proportion as his fame is dear to 
us, shall we value a vindication of it from the 
stains which have accumulated. The work 
of Mr. Dixon is on the whole a satisfactory 
vindication. It does not prove Bacon to have 
been faultless, though intended to do so ; but it 
shows at all events he was not the mean time- 
server that writers have represented him. 
Lord Campbell’s life of Bacon will scarcely 
survive the severe and merited castigation 
which it has received, and we may learn to 
| take the splendid eloquence of Macaulay for 
| what it is worth. 
| Wecannot conclude without lamenting the 





| very vicious style of composition which the 
| author has adopted. It is as if a schoolboy 

had sat down to imitate Carlyle. The result 
| issimply execrable. The sentences are ragged 
|and slovenly. There isa constant attempt to 

introduce the green glade, the flowing sea, and 
| the blue sky, and the snowy peak. What can 

be more silly than the first part, and more 
| meaningless than the second, of the following 
quotation ?— 

“Nature abhors antitheses ; loving the soft ap- 
proach of dawn, the slow sprouting of the seed, and 
moving by a delicate gradation through her round 
of calm and storm, of growth and life. Her forks 
never flash from a blue vault, nor do her waves cease 
| toerest when the wind which whipped them lulls.” 
| ‘We have constantly illogical changes of tense 
from the historic present to the historic past. 
We have vulgarisms, such as ‘* At court affairs 
look gray” (p. 57). We have pieces of either 
flagrant carelessness or flagrant bad taste :— 
| ‘Coke is staggered by proofs which prove,” 
| &c. (p. 285). And we are surprised to find 

a writer of Mr. Dixon’s position in the literary 
| world ignorant that “alone” and “only” are not 
| synonymous:—“ The King himself a creature, 
not alone unfit to reign, but unworthy,” &c. 
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This expression properly means that the King 
was not unfit to reign, when left to himself. 
To borrow the illustration employed by Mr. 
J. §. Mill in reprehending this solecism, 
Tennyson's line, “{ shall not die alone.” will 
come to mean, “TI shall not only die, but do 
something more.” z 





A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY.* 


Ir may fairly be questioned whether the lively 
interest which appears to be taken by the 
present age in “‘living celebrities,” is altogether 
healthy symptom in the literature of the day. 
It is true that from about the beginning of the 
present century down to nearly the conclusion 
of the war with the great Napoleon, there was 
produced an annual volume entitled “ Public 
Characters,” which consisted mainly, we be- 
lieve, of AE yp but the publication 
never answered, and after dragging its slow 
length along side by side with the “ Annual 
Obituary,” it died quietly and composedly, 
and now lies decently interred on the book- 
‘Shelves of a few antiquaries and pedants. It 
was felt that if the old proverb, “ De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,” was true and generally recog- 
nised, the same law applied with even greater 
force to the living; and if we may judge by 
the one or two books of the present kind that 
have lately brought themselves into public 
notice, it would seem that one rule of those 
who compile them has been “ De vivis nil nisi 
optimum.” A few years ago there appeared a 
eatchpenny publication, called ‘* Men of the 
Time,” based upon this very principle. It was, 
however, bought extensively ; but like the old 
Hellenic legends alluded to by Thucydides in 
the commencement of his “History,” thanks to 
the lynx eyes of reviewers and critics, “ it has 
be its way past all belief into the regions of 


It appears that the acknowledged failure of 
“*Men of the Time” has encouraged Messrs. 
Griffin to attempt to step in and supply a 
want. But it is quite clear, at the very first 
glance, that their ‘ Dictionary of Contem- 
porary Biography” lies open to the very sgme 
Objections as those which were fatal to ‘‘ Men 
of the Time.” First of all, both volumes are 
issued anonymously; the compiler of each, 
whoever he may be, not having the courage 
to come forward and proclaim his respon- 
sibility to the public for the statements 
containel in his production. Secondly, 
Messrs. Griffin's ‘ Dictionary” is open to 
the very same fault as that which was so 
strongly urged against its predecessor—that 
it inserts the names of men who have no pre- 
tensions to appear in its pages, omitting others 


who have a much better right to find a place | 


there. We do not mean that the present 
editor, like the editor of “ Men of the Time,” 


is not aware that there are such persons living | 


as Sir John Lawrence, John Henry Newman, 
John Stuart Mill, and Dean Trench; but 
we mean that even at the commencement of 
the year of grace 1861, a gentleman has been 


found whose notice it has apparently escaped, | 


that Professor Jowett is in existence at Oxford, 
that Mr. Temple is head-master of Rugby, 
Canon Girdlestone at Bristol, Dr. Manning 
and Mr. Faber in London; that there isa 
certain Field Marshal Lord Seaton, who has 
seen some service; that the author of the 
“ Autobiography of a Naturalist,” that fine 
old English gentleman, Mr. Waterton, of 
Walton Hall, is still to be heard of in York- 

* A Dictionary of Contemporary Biography; being a 
Handbook of the Peerage of Rank, Worth, and intellect, 
Containing Memoirs of nearly One Thousand Eminent Living 
Individuals. (Griffin and Co. 1861.) 





| shire ; that Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir Frederic 
Currie have some Indian reputation ; that Mr. 
Robert Lowe is slightly known both in the 
House of Commons and at the educational 
department of the Privy Council Office; that 
Mr. Kenelm Digby, author of the ‘ Ages of 
Faith” and ‘* More’s Catholici,” is still at work 
on other elaborate works of a retrospective 
character; that Sir C. Fellows, of Lycian 
fame, was not dead when the sheet containing 
his name passed through the press; and that 
Mr. Edward Jesse, the naturalist, is still in the 
enjoyment of a green old age, and is adding 
other works to his agreeable “Dogs” and 
amiable “ Gleanings.” On the other hand, 
having heard of the death of Mrs. Lee (for- 
merly the wife of Bowditch, the African 
traveller), so far back as 1856, we were not 
| prepared to welcome her as still alive in 1861 ; 
nor did we think again to hear of Brunel 
in the land of the living; and, to go 
into more minute details, we thought that 
we had recently heard of the death of Mr. 
E. M. Whitty (who is still alive at page 393) 
some six months ago in Australia. The latter 
error, however, we can pardon ; for the fact is 
that Mr. Whitty had no pretensions to a place 
in such a book ; and his death, though doubt- 
less lamented by his friends, did not happen 
to arrest any particular attention from the 
public, because the latter were, and we fear 
still are, unaware that he ever was a ‘‘ man of 
mark” or note. 

The “ Dictionary of Contemporary Bio- 
graphy” is published in Edinburgh ; and so a 
third feature most distinctly visible through- 
out the work is the very great justice, and 
something more, that is done to Scotchmen. 
Lord Eglintoun, for instance, a wealthy and 
amiable gentleman, and ex-Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, finds a column and a half of lauda- 
tion, and occupies just twice the space devoted 
to Lord Ellenborough, who has made himself 
felt, whether for good or ill. Lord Elgin fares 
better ; but then his Lordship is a Seotchman, 
and so is Lord Kinnaird, to whom half a column 
is devoted. Ireland fares badly, it would seem : 
Dr. Todd, for instance, and Sir Bernard 
Burke, are not even mentioned. 

Such of our readers as are connected with 
Oxford or Westminster will be amused to learn 
that Dean Liddell was jirst head-master of 
Westminster, and afterwards tutor of Christ 
Church; others will think that but scanty 
| justice is dealt out when Keble is dismissed in 

six lines, whilst a column and a half is not 
judged ill bestowed upon Dr. John Campbell, 
| of the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland. Such 
| as have any special interest in India, will find 
| with astonishment that Lord Canning is only 
| a Viscount ; such as are well up in the peerage 
will laugh on finding, in page 227, Lord Kin- 
| naird’s two English peerages spoken of 
jin terms so far inconsistent with each 
other that if the one assertion be true, the 
| other must be false; and that Lord Cowley, 
| like Lord Canning, is still unrewarded with a 
step in the peerage for his public services. 

There are other gross instances of ignorance 
too numerous to mention in full: we will give 
one asasample. On page 361 we find that 
Lord Stratfiri de Redcliffe was ‘‘ decorated in 
1829 with the Order of G.K.C.B.” (sic). 

passed over as a mere 





This we should have 
printer's blunder; but unfortunately, else- 
where we find other proofs that the editor of 
the volume before us knows less than he should 
of the alphabet of the Herald's College, and of 
the common phraseology of good society in 
respect of tities and titled personages. 

But of all things one would think most 
thoroughly out of taste in such a work as the 








“Dictionary of Contemporary Biography,” 
would be the introduction of religious rancour 
and theological controversy into its pages. 
No doubt, the work being published at 
Edinburgh, all Scottish ministers whgse names 
occur in it are treated courteously, and even 
set forth in somewhat glowing colours. 
Perhaps it is but natural that sach should be 
the case: “to praise Athenians before 
Athenians is no hard thing.” To show how 
the editor deals with men of a somewhat 
different stamp, we will select the following 
passage :-— 

“Pusey, Edward Bouverie, D.D., a theologian 
and founder of the party called Puseyites, was born 
in 1800. Having studied at Eton, he proceeded te 
Oxford, where he graduated, and became Fellow of 
Oriel. He subsequently was appointed to the Regius 
Professorship of Hebrew and Canon (sic) of Christ- 
church. Dr. Pusey is chiefly known in connection 
with the tracts published in 1833, called ‘Tracts 
for the Times,’ which, on their appearance 
raised a tremendous storm in the Church of Eng- 
land. Their tendency was to introduce Romish 
practices into the English Church; and their authors 
did not hesitate to support the dogmas of transub- 
stantiation and auricular confession. Their effect 
has been to cause the secession of mdny of the 
younger members of the Church of England, who 
have gone over to Rome. It is to be regretted that 
many such retain their bepefices at the present 
moment, although their views are entirely AS op 
to the taught doctrines of the Church of which they 
are ministers. The popular opposition to their 
opinions has lately occasioned serious riots in the 
east of London, and in other places.” 

This extract, our readers may be assured, ie 
a fair sample of the stuff of which the entirs 
volume is composed. 





TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND 
ITALY.* 


Tur: immense shoals of travellers who annually 
leave these shores, might be, perhaps, rather 
arbitrarily divided into three classes—first, the 
literary and scientific traveller, the excavator 
of Nineveh, the discoverer of the North-West 
Passage, the explorer of Central Africa; next, 
the adventurous traveller, hundreds of whom 
may be found hunting butfaloes in the western 
prairies of America, or tigers in the jungles of 
Bengal—smoking friendly pipes with the chiefs 
of the Comanches, or trading in elephants’ 
teeth with the woolly-headed inhabitants of 
Africa ; the last and most numerous class con- 
sists of the pleasure-pursuing race, who seek in 
vain on foreign shores a relief from the ennui 
of a purposeless life—who swarm on the Boule- 
vards of Paris, lounge on the Prado of Madrid, 
shiver in the Nevskoi Prospekt of St. Peters- 
burg, or broil in the bazaars of Bagdad—who 
overcrowd Rhine steam-boats and Alpine dili- 
gences, are flea-bitten on the Grands Mulets, 
or mosquito-bitten in the Valley of Sweet 
Waters—grumble at the cooking, gratuitous 
though it be, of the hospitable monks of St. 
Bernard, or interrupt with indecorous laughter 
the solemn service of the Duomo. 

In one respect, however, all these travellers 
resemble each other—that is, in the intense 
nationality they preserve while abroad. Scarcely 
can our memory supply us wits an instance of 
an English author who has attempted to study 
the domestic life of the people among whom he 
travelled, or who has ¢ven taken the pains 
requisite to be admitted imto close intimacy 
with them. Their outward manners and cus- 
toms, the phenomena of their soil or the 
character of its productions, are all described 











* Two Years in Stettzerland and Kaly. By Frederika 


Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. (London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1561) 
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to.us; it is bat the people themselves with 
whom we are unacquainted. 

Miss Bremer is a travellcr of a different class 
from any of those to whom we have referred 
above. Wherever she has wandered, she has 
made herself at home among the people, and has 
aequired an acquaintance with their domestic 
habits and modes of thought to which no 
English book that we have seen affords a 
parallel. From the highest to the lowest, almost 
every door appears to have been open to her, 
and she has partaken of the hospitalities alike 
of the palace and of the humble mountain 
chalet. In both, few circumstances have 
escaped the vigilant eye to whose quick pene- 
tration we owe such pleasing descriptions of 
Swedish life and customs in her already well 
known works ; but it is among the inhabitants 
of the latter, that she obviously is most at 
home, with them are her heartiest sympathies, 
to them lean her warmest inclinations, and 
to the description of them and their mode 
of life, are devoted the most pleasing pages of 
this work. She watches them at their house- 
hold labours, or participates in the festivities 
of their holidays, becomes the depositary of 
their love secrets, and a joyous partaker of their 
marriage feasts. Among all classes, her pre- 
sence seems to have been warmly welcomed, 
and her letters of mtroduction procure her 
interviews with all that is most distinguished 
in literature, art, diplomacy, or rank in the 
countries she visits. Royalty even honours her 
by an express invitation and a conversation 
two hours in length. The sovereign Poutiff 
deigns to grant her an almost equally lengthy 
discussion upon points of controversy between 
the Catholic and Protestant churches, and 
cardinals and bishops, priests and nuns, exhaust 
themselves in fruitless efforts to win over the 
celebrated Swedish writer to the bosom of the 
true church. 

It is no doubt her well known name that has 


her; but amidst all her bustle and inquisitive- 
ness, there must be much genial kindness in 
the heart of this lady, that can hardly fail to 
have endeared her to those many friends whom 


she appears to have left behind her wherever | 


she went. 

The first. part of this work is devoted ‘to a 
description of her visit to Switzerland, together 
with a hasty excursion to Belgium and France. 
This is, in our opinion, the most interesting 
ke of the work. Here it was she formed 

xer Closest intimacies, and among the 
inhabitants and institutions of Switzerland 
she found more with which she could truly 
sympathise than in her subsequent residence 
amid the gayer scenes and more excitable 
population of Italy. ‘The first place in which 
our authoress takes up her abode in Switzer- 
land is Lausanne, upon the glorious banks of 
Leman, and after making excursions from 
this point to the well-known and romantic 
scenery of Lucerne and Zurich, and after 
hurrying to Brussels to be present at the 
meeting of ‘Le Congrés International de 
Bienfaisance,” she returns again to this 
favourite spot, and there passes the winter. 

One of the chief reasons that induced her 


to select Lausanne for her winter residence, 


appears to have arisen from her great admira- 
tion for the character and writings of Vinet, 
the celebrated Swiss theologian, dead not 
long before, references to whose life and 
precepts are constant throughout this portion 
of the work. While here, she made acquaint- 
ance, which soon ripened into friendship, with 
his widow, of whom she speaks with high 
praise, and she lost no opportunity of obtain- 
ing information concerning the effects of his 











labours and teachings, from the many pupils 
and followers that he has left behind him. 


The authoress takes the opportunity of her | 


stay at Lausanne to give a description 
of the establishment of the Free Church 
of the Canton of Vaud, some years be- 
fore, in consequence of a secession from the 
Established Church, not very unlike the one 
that oecurred of late years in Scotland, and in 
which upwards of eight hundred ministers, 
upon a point of conscience, threw up their 
livings and offices. The details of this event, 
and the gradual formation of what is now an 
important religious community in Switzerland, 
will possess considerable interest for a large 
portion of the reading public of this kingdom. 
Here, too, she witnessed the tremendous 
excitement which for a while swayed the 
inhabitants of the Swiss cantons, always pas- 
sionate in behalf of their liberties, at the 
seizure of Neufchatel for the King of Prussia, 
a foolish filibustering action, which, fortunately, 
did not lead to the dangerous consequences 
which at one time seemed imminent. The 
various public charities of Switzerland, too, 
were attentively studied by our authoress, and 
a full and interesting description is given of 
these noble institutions and the manner in 
which they are supported and conducted. 
While staying at Lausanne, Miss Bremer at- 
tended a course of lectures given by an ardent 
Italian patriot upon the modern literature of 
his country, and it was while studying the lan- 
guage of Italy under the tuition of the lecturer, 
that she first determined to visit that country. 
She participates to an enthusiastic degree in 
the aspirations of the Italians after freedom 
from foreign or domestic tyranny, and is a 
firm believer in the powers of self-government 
of the people, the absence of which has been 
so long and so bitter a reproach to them. 


After a stayin Geneva, during which she 


! | visited the well-known historian of the Reforma- 
acted as the magic sesame to open all doors to | 


tion, Merle D’Aubigné, whom she describes as 
‘a man of vigorous and splendid frame, with 
brilliant eyes under black, bushy eyebrows—a 
handsome and worthy representative of old 
Geneva, of the military Protestant city,” and 
after a rapid excursion to the Monte Rosa, the 


| Queen of the Alps, our authoress started for | 


Italy by the glorious pass of the Simplon. Her 
praise of the scenery of this most magnificent 
of mountain passes from Switzerland to Italy, 
does not appear exaggerated after the number- 


| less attempts at description of its beauties in 


which pen and pencil have alike failed. 

At Turin she introduces us to Count Cavour, 
who seems to have favoured her with a long 
interview, and of whom she says that, at first 
glance, he reminds one “t more of an English 


red-complexioned country squire, who rides, | 
| and hunts, and eats good dinners, and takes life 


easily and gaily, than of a deep-minded states-. 


man, who with a secure glance and hand steers | 
the vessel of the state over the stormy political | 


sea.’ In the course of conversation, however, 
the intellect within illumines the whole, and 
her first words upon issuing from his presence 
are, “Quelle jolie physiognomie! Que de 
finesse! que de clarté, que de fraicheur, que 
de fermeté !” 

A few pages are devoted to’a history of the 
past struggles of the “Shepherd witnesses to 


| ancient faith,” the Waldenses, and to descrip- 


tion of the present political and religious state 
of that remarkable people, who seem, shut up in 
the fastnesses of their own rocks, to have 
preserved intact that purity of faith which 
other countries owe to the Reformation. 

Then follows a week’s stay at “‘ Genova la 
Superba,” and a sight of that most beautiful 
Cornice road which fringes the Mediterranean, 


,from which Pisa and Florence, Sienna and 
| Rome, are reached. 
To Rome and Naples is devoted the greater 
| part of the second and concluding volume of 
| the work. The attempts at descriptions of the 
scenery and antiquities of these cities are not 
either very numerous, or distinguished by any 
great talent. On the other hand, the interest 
of the book centres almost entirely in the 
authoress herself, and on the various dis- 
tinguished individuals with whom her literary 
fame brings her into communication. During 
her stay in Rome, many attempts were made, 
and in some instances by high dignitaries, to 
bring her within the pale of the Church of 
Rome, but she boldly combated all their argu- 
ments. At one time she even took up: her 
abode in the convent of the Sacré Coeur, so as 
to afford those who were so zealous of effecting 
her conversion, a full opportunity of bringing 
to bear daily the weight of their eloquence. 
But from this she also issued scatheless. 
Having, however, frequently been told by 
those with whom she disputed that she was not 
a member of Christ’s Church, she always. 
maintained that the Pope would not counten- 
| ance so illiberal an opinion, and asserted her 
| intention, if ever she was introduced to him, of 
asking him the question. Nor was the desired 
opportunity long deferred. She has an au- 


the following rather remarkable dialogue :— 

“The Pope cast his eye on a written paper which 
he held in his hand ; and having inquired about my” 
| country and place of residence, added, ‘You have 
written somewhat ?’ 

“* Myself— Yes, your Holiness ; novels of domes- 
tic life, more properly descriptions of life; but in 
the form of novels,’ 

* The Pope—‘ But you are a Catholic ?” 

“ Myself—‘No, your Holiness; not a Roman 
Catholie.’ 

“ The Pope— Then you must become one. There 
is no completeness or consequence out of the Catho- 
lic Church.’ 


qztstion.’ 

* The Pope—‘ Yes; ask it.’ 

“ Myself— I love with my whole heart our Lord 
and ter, Jesus Christ. I believe in His divinity, 
|in His redeeming efficacy for me and the: whole 
world. I will alone obey and serve Him. Will 
your Holiness not acknowledge me as a Christian ?’ 

“ The Pope— For a Christian! . Most, certainly. 
But——’ 

“ Myselj—‘ And as a member of the Church of 
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“The Pope— Ye—s, in a certain sense. But— 
| but then people must acknowledge as true every- 
thing which this Church says and enjoins. You 
} ought not, in the meantime, to believe that the 
| Pope sends to hell all who do not acknowledge the 
| infallibility of the Catholie Church. No, I believe 
that many persons of other creeds may be saved by 
living according tothe truth which they acknow- 


e. 

“ Myself— It delights me infinitely to hear this 
from your Holiness, because I have cherished the 
hope of finding in your Holiness a more righteous 
judge as regards these questions than in many other 
Catholics, who say—“ You are not a Christian; you 
cannot be saved if you do not, in all respects, 
believe as we and our Church do.”’ 

“ The Pope—‘In this they are wrong. But you 
see, my daughter, people should be able to give an 
account of their Christian belief; not believe alone 
in generals, but believe in the separate parts of a 
doctrine. It is already something to believe in the 
second person of the Godhead, and in His incarna- 
tion ; but it is necessary also to believe in the insti- 
tution which He founded on earth, otherwise there 
can be no reality; no faith in Him. And people 
must believe in the Pope. The Pope is Christ’s 
representative on earth. In Sweden people do not 
believe on Christ and His church. In Sweden the 
extremest intolerance exists towards those who think 
differently to themselves. The king there has twice 


dience with the Pope, from which we extract. 


.* Myself— Permit me, your Holiness, to ask a. 
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endeavoured to introduce religious freedom, but they 
would not have it.’ 

“ Myself—I know it, your Holiness; but 
Sweden in former times suffered from Catholics in 
this country, and old laws still remain unrepealed 
in consequence. But it will not long beso. I hope 
my countrymen will learn to have confidence in the 
power of truth and of Christianity.’ 

“The Pope-— Your reigning queen is Catholic.’ 


« Myself —‘ Yes, your Holiness, and the noblest | deciding the controversy than all the reasoning | 
or argument which have been employed upon it | 


‘of women, an example to her sex, an ornament to 
the throne !’ 

“ The Pope. —‘ All Christian princes and people 
onght to believe on the Pope, and obey him. Their 
not doing so arises from pure pride and a worldly 
mind. Hence state churches have risen. The 
Emperor of Russia will not acknowledge the Pope, 
because he wishes to be pope himself; Queen 
Victoria will not acknowledge the Pope, because 
she herself will he Popess. And’so it is in every 
country where there is a state church. Belief in 
the Pope, as the head of the Christian Church, is the 
only rational and consequent thing ; it is that alone 
which leads to unity and clearness.’ ” 

The conversation is ionger, and in the same 
strain, but we have quoted enough to satisfy 
our readers that Miss Bremer is not easily 
daunted. Her previous reputation in this 
country will secure her a large number of 
readers, and they will find much that will 


interest them throughout these volumes. By | 
some charm of manner which we can easily | 


conceive her to possess, she seems to have 
influenced those near whom she came, so as to 
meet with civility and moderation, where we, in 


common withalmostallourcountrymen,havemet | 


with insolence and extortion. We should not, 


therefore, like to place implicit reliance upon | 


the praise she bestows on some hotels on her 
route. We have already shown that we think 


there is much sterling merit in the work ; we | 


may therefore all the more boldly say that 
much of the polemical discussions in the second 
volume of the book might be omitted with 


advantage to the readers ; and that in spite of | 


the talent of the author and the interest of the 


scenes she describes, we find ourselves com- | 
pelled to acknowledge that it is occasionally | 


both dull and wearisome. 


THE SHAKESPERE CONTROVERSY .* 
Tr is seldom that a writer has succeeded in 


keeping the er of his title-page more | 
t 


satisfactorily than Dr. Ingleby has done in his 


“Complete View” of this Shakespere contro- | \ 
Had he simply contented. himself with | 


versy. 
gathering into one volume the facts of the case 
asthey have appeared in pamphlets, reviews, and 
newspapers, during the last eighteen months, 
it would have been no inconsiderable service 
rendered to the cause of literature. 
has done much more than the work of a mere 
collector. 
what has been already done, but contains also 
new facts supplied to him by Mr. Parry ; in- 


formation respecting the somewhat enigmatical | 


letter of Dr. Wellesley; nineteen plates of 
fac-similes of the numerous suspected docu- 


ments at Dulwich, Bridgewater House, and the | 


State Paper Oifice ; above all, fac-similes of the 
peneillings on the margins of the famous 
Annotated Folio, 1632, not only. guarantecd 
as accurate by Dr. Ingleby himself, but, what 
is of infinitely more importance, sanctioned 
as faithful 
dependent authority appointed for that pur- 
pose. by the Duke of Devonshire. With 
the. exception, says, Dr. Ingleby, of the 
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But he | 


His book is not only a résumé of | 


representations by an in- | 


| fac-simile from ‘‘ Hamlet,” which faces the 
| title-page, ‘‘ the fac-similes from the Perkins 
| Folio have been approved by a competent 
| judge appointed for that purpose by the Duke 
| of Devonshire, and are published with his 
| Grace’s express sanction.” (Advertisement 
|p. 5.) This fact, although but slightly dwelt 
| on by Dr. Ingleby, has really more weight in 


since the first opening of the question. There 
| are the veritable fac-similes—‘t approved by a 
| competent judge appoimted for that pur 
by the Duke of Devonshire, and published 
| with his Grace's express sanction.” This 
| raises the question to an entirely new level. 
| When Mr. Hamilton published his fac-similes 
of the pencillings, in the “ Shakespere Question,” 
the fact that they were accurate rested simply 
| on his own veracity and on that of Mr. F. G. 
Netherclift ; and this accuracy was forthwith 
| denied, not only by Mr. Collier but by certain 
reviews as well, in which Mr. Hamilton’s fac- 
similes were stigmatised as unfaithful and 
exaggerated representations of afew doubtful 
pencil-marks, too indistinct to found any 
unprejudiced theory upon, either as to their 
age, or the purpose for which they had been 
placed upon the margins. So long as these 
assertions remained disproved, it was impossible 
to arrive at a decisive judgment. The 
remark that the modern character of the 
| pencil-writing was conclusive as to the 
recent perpetration of the corrections, was 
| met by the reply either that the character 
| Of the pencillings had been wilfully ex- 
aggerated, or that in fact no pencillings 
existed at all. ‘This reply, in one form 
or the other, has been hitherto the un- 
assailable point in Mr. Collier’s armour. He 
and his friends either denied the existence of 
| the pencillings altogether, or, at least, their 
appearance as represented in the fac-similes 
furnished by Mr. Hamilton. Assertion was 
itted against assertion, and the world was 
eft in a state of doubt as to the most important 
| fact upon which the entire controversy was 
| based. Thanks to the Duke of Devonshire, 
this doubt is once and for ever removed ; and 
with it, we conceive, is removed likewise all 
doubt as to the real value, we should rather 
say worthlessness, of the ‘‘ corrections.” We 
believe that no one looking at Plates IV. and 
7. in this volume, and at the same time 
bearing in mind the evidence of Professor 
Maskelyne, that the pencil was written on the 
margin prior to the ink, can come to any other 
| conclusion than that the whole body of correc- 
tions is a deceptive fabrication of the present 
day. 
| We have dwelt, at the outset, upon the 
supreme importance of these authenticated fac- 
| similes, because we regard them as the turning- 
of the whole discussion, and because Dr. 
ngleby does not seem to attribute to them all 
the weight to which we think they are entitled. 
He relies more upon other arguments, some of 
which we shall proceed to notice. One of the 
strongest is the unanimity of opinion amongst 
paleographists. He states, that ‘ while 
men of eminence in letters are found 
| ranged on both sides of this controversy, 
\it is noteworthy that the professional 
paleographists are not divided on the palxo- 
| graphic questions, but, on the contrary, that 
class of literary men, independently of any 
community of interest, are unanimous against 
the genuineness of the disputed documents.” 
(Introd., p..7.) To the same effect he remarks 
(p. 114)—** All evidence that. rests on the 
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judgment of palaeographists is necessarily of a | 





by any but paleographic experts.” If Mr. 
Hamilton presents his readers with a fac-simile 
by Mr. Frederick G. Netherclift, any one who 
has an eye anda pair of compasses may, by 
comparing the fac-simile with the original, 
arrive at an independent judgment on the 
fidelity of the representation. But if Sir 
Frederic Madden pronounces on opinion that 
a particular piece of antique-looking writing 
is not a genuineantique, but a modern simula- 
tion, the public have but the alternative of 
accepting Sir Frederic’s ipse dixit, or denying 
his skill asa paleographist. In the case in 
question, all the palwographists who have 
examined the manuscript are of one opinion. 
Sir Frederic Maddea, Mr. Bond, and Mr. 
Hamilton, of the British Museum ; Sir Francis 
Palgrave, deputy-kee of her Majesty's 
Public I ; Mr. W. H. Black, formerly 
assistant-keeper of ditto; Mr. T. Duffus 
Hardy, assistant-keeper of do.; Professor Brewer, 
reader at the Rolls, and several others of less 
note, have, unhesitatingly pronounced the 
ink-writing spurious, on palzeographic grounds, 
nota single ist having yet ven- 
tured to dissent from that decision. 

Dr. Ingleby’s plates I. and II. contain fac- 
similes of several of the corrections discovered 
by Mr. Collier in the Bridgewater folio Shakes- 
pere (1623) in the year 1841. These fac- 
similes demonstrate the © spetanes of pencil 
words underlying the ink-corrections, after 
the manner of the Perkins folio; and show 
likewise the similarity in the character of the 
ink-writing in both folios, a similarity strik- 
ing enough to induce the conviction that the 
corrections in both volumes have been i 
by the same hand. Having stated his belief, 
as well as that of Sir Frederic Madden and 
Mr. Hamilton, respecting the fictitious nature 
of the ‘“‘ corrections” in the Bridgewater folio, 
Dr. Ingleby dissects with much minuteness 
Mr. Collier’s conflicting versions of his pur- 
chase of the Perkins folio from the late 
Thomas Rodd, and of its identification by Mr- 
Parry. We shall not trouble our readers with 
these criticisms: they extend over fifty pages, 
and are substantially the same as those which 
have been repeatedly stated since the commence- 
ment of the controversy. Two new facts are, 


however, stated in connection with this sub- ° 
ject: one, the discovery by Mr. Parry among 


his papers of a fly-leaf of the folio Shakespere 
which he once possessed, but which does not 
correspond with the Perkins folio either in 
height or breadth, being a quarter of an inch 
shorter than it, and as much broader; the 
other, that Mr. Parry is able to state positively 
that his hands were occupied with two sticks 
on the occasion of his meeting Mr. Collier in 
the street, a fact which he confirms by a curious 
narrative given by Dr. Ingleby (p. 66). 

Plates [V. and V. are occupied with fac- 
similes of the pencil and ink corrections in the 
Perkins folio. To these Dr. Ingleby has 
added examples of Mr. Collier’s acknowledged 
writing, taken from the same book. This, so 
far as we are aware, is the first time any direct 
charge has been made against Mr. Collier of 
being himself the fabricator no less than the 
“* discoverer” of the “* corrections” in question. 
It is true that Mr. Collier, in his “ Reply” and 
elsewhere, has apparently considered that if the 
charge of spuriousness were established, it 
would involye as a consequence that he was 
the fabricator. For ourselves we do not see 
that this, however probable, was the-inevitable 
deduction. Mr. Collier, however, judged 
differently; and painful as may be this 
part of the question, he can hardly complain 
if he has at length found an antagonist ready 


kind which is not susceptible of verification | totake upthe gage he has so pertinaciously flung 
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down before his opponents. Like the Hiber- 
nian at Donnybrook Fair, he has been unceas- 
ing in his request that ‘ somebody would be 
kind enough to tread upon his coat tails ;” and 
Dr. Ingleby shows no unreadiness to meet his 
wish. He places in juxtaposition specimens 
of Mr. Collier’s acknowledged pencil-writing, 
and specimens of the pencil corrector’s, and 
tells us that he considers Mr. Collier is damned. 
“ Unfortunately for Mr. Collier,” he says, 
“+ the evidence against him, derived from the 
writing of the Perkins Folio, is of a very 
damnatory character; and the similarity be- 
tween the pencil-writing which Collier repu- 
diates, and the pencil-writing which he owns, 
is of a most startling closeness. Indeed, 
similarity is a feeble word to express the 
resemblance in question” (p. 174). 

Dr. Ingleby is very severe upon Mr. 
Collier, for that gentleman's misrepresentations 
in respect of the List of Emendations appended 
to his “ Seven Lectures,” 1856, and entitled ‘A 
list of every Manuscript Note and Emendation 
contained in Mr. Collier's Folio, 1632.” Mr. 
Collier having asserted as solemnly as it is 
possible to make an assertion, that he had 
published every emendation contained in his 
annotated folio, and challenged any one to 
show a single omission on his part, Mr. 
Hamilton proved that in one play alone 
(“* Hamlet”) out of 426 manuscript corrections 
existing on the margiris of the folio, Mr. 
Collier had in fact published in his ‘Complete 
List” no more than 125. In his “ Reply,” 
Mr. Collier affected to treat this awkward 
disclosure with indifference, but, Dr. Ingleby 
remarks, Mr. Hamilton has substantiated one 
ef two things: either that the Perkins Folio 
has received large additions since 1856, or 
that Mr. Collier has deliberately and system- 
‘atically stated what he must have known to 
be untrue; and he adds, (p. 133) “TI can 
only assume that Mr. Collier would accept 
the latter alternative ; for he assures us that 
the omissions were intentional. . . . One 
of the two must be true. Either is fatal to 
Mr. Collier's pretensions for his folio.” The 
7th chapter of his work Dr. Ingleby devotes 
to what he terms the “ Philological Tests” of 
the Perkins Folio. 

Passing from the Perkins Folio, Dr. 
Ingleby enters upon the consideration of “ The 
Bridgewater MSS.,” “The Dulwich MSS.,” 
“The Forged State Paper,” and certain 
*Supposititious and Suspected Documents,” 
being “ Documents cited or quoted by Mr. 
Collier [which] have been searched for in the 
depositories indicated by him, and cannot be 
found.” The Bridgewater MSS. he tells us 
“consist of (a) six documents, which have 
been collected into one volume, and this, for 
facility of reference, I shall call the Shakespere 
volume; and (6) some accounts of rewards 
and payments to persons of the Queen’s 
hot Id, and to players during Queen 
Elizabeth's stay at Harefield, which occur in a 
volume of household expenses, in the hand- 
writing of Sir Arthur Maynwaringe.” Dr. 
Ingleby has given fac-similes of thesedocuments, 
all of which, as he informs us, “ were brought 
to light by Mr. Collier.” These are all 
forgeries, with the exception of No. IV. in 
the Shakespere Volume, which Dr. Ingleby 
correctly entitles a “ Genuine Contemporary 
Copy,” although carelessly enough, in his list 
of Manuscripts and Documents treated of. 
(p. ili.), he has prefixed to it an asterisk, as 
having “been examined and adjudged 
Spurious.” Possibly = of the blame of this 
immaccuracy should fall on the printer. 

At Dulwich College Dr. Ingleby enumerates 
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all of which prove to be forgeries. Fac-similes 
of each of these are given. That on Plate 15, 
described as ‘“* A letter addressed to Henslowe, 
signed John Marston,” is the most curious, 
because it proves that precisely the same 
method was adopted in its fabrication as in the 
case of the Perkins and Bridgewater Folios. 
The writing in ink is a somewhat indif- 
ferent attempt at imitating the peculiarities 
of Marston’s genuine hand; but below this 
ink-writing, and occupying the same ground 
with it, are clearly seen the outlines of the 
same letter, sketched out in a bold modern pencil- 
writing. This identity in the mode of opera- 
tion is of itself strong presumption that the 
forgeries in these various libraries all come 
from one hand. In point of execution, the 
most undisguised of this group of forgeries is 
that marked No. [V.—‘ Complaint of certain 
inhabitants of the liberty of Southwark.” It 
is really difficult to believe how any one could 
have been deceived as to its falsity. 
An entire chapter is devoted to the history of 
the “ Forged State Paper.” That a recent and 
acknowledged forgery should have found its way 
into a jealously guarded department of state, is 
not the only singular incident connected with 
this part of the case. Other documents, dis- 
covered by Mr. Collier, are said to be missing 
from the same repository ; but we forbear to 
enlarge on a point which must doubtless receive 
further official investigation, and which, as it 
now stands, seems to reflect little credit either 
on those who consult, or those who are sup- 
to “‘ keep,” our public records. 
Before concluding our notice of this generally 
aceurate work, we must call attention to one 
or two mistakes aud ambiguities into which 
Dr. Ingleby has fallen. Independently of the 
— document which by some oversight he 
markedas spurious (Contents xiii., No. IV., 
“* Report of Two Chief Justices,” &c.), we have 
noticed several errors of the press; e¢.g., p. 184, 
“That we may smile and smile, and be a villain."’ 
At page 311, speaking of what is no doubt a 
spurious description of an impersonation of Sir 
John Falstaff in a masque, stated by Mr. 
Collier to exist among a collection of designs 
for masques by Inigo Jones, (“New Facts,” pp. 
38, 39), Dr. Ingleby says, “ Neither these 
designs—nor any one of them—nor the ‘ an- 
nexed’ description, can be found at Devon- 
shire House.” The impression from this would 
be, that some doubt attached to the whole 
collection, whereas this is not the fact. Many 
years ago, the Shakespere Society issued a 
volume of engravings of these designs, aecom- 
nied by descriptions from the pen of Mr. 
lanché; and although the originals may 
possibly be now mislaid, there is no doubt that 
they existed. It is remarkable, however, that 
the sir John Falstaff, described by Mr. Collier, 
and which, if genuine, would have been more 
curious than all the rest, is not to be found in 
Mr. Planché’s volume. (Advertisement, page 
3.) Speaking of Constantine Simonides, the 
“discoverer” of the Uranius and other for- 
geries, Dr. Ingleby states that he ‘ expiated 
one of his crimes in the dungeons of Berlin.’, 
There is, we believe, no doubt that Simonides’s 
“discoveries” brought him into unpleasant 
relations with the Berlin police, but that they 
mode him acquaipted likewise with the Berlin 
dungeons, we never heard, and do not think 
likely. 
Other topics besides those we have men- 
tioned are introduced by Dr. Ingleby. He 
invokes ‘‘ shame on the perpetrator of a foul 
libel on the genius of Shakespere ;” he remarks 
with bitterness that while England is so niggard 
in the cause of real learning, “the man who 





five documents first made public by Mr. Collier, 





recipient of a government pension ;” and he 
asks, indignantly, “Is this scandal to con- 
tinue?” ‘The fact is doubtless singular. Still 
we think Dr. Ingleby’s lust of vengeance 
might be satisfied with the Nemesis which, 
whether Mr. Collier be innocent or guilty, 
has already overtaken his ill-starred discoveries. 
In the labours of a long life discredited—in a 
reputation perishing amid the destruction of 
tnose false works of “hay and stubble” so 
vainly reared—in these, surely, the law of 
truth is sufficiently vindicated. When Dr. 
Ingleby asks more than this, and calls for 
revenge as well as vengeance, he subjects his. 
work to the same criticism he has himself 
pronounced upon the performance of another 
—that while it has the virtue of earnestness, it. 
has also the vice of intemperance. 





THE CONDUCT OF LIFE.* 


A cuixp which is always being cuffed by one 
parent and coddled by the other, may fairly be 
a little caprice. An author who, by 
one half of the intellectual world, is exalted 
into a prophet, and by the other described as. 
a charlatan, must be sober above his fellows 
if he do not deviate into eccentricity or 
affectation. How can a writer be other than 
careless who finds it as hard to offend one 
section as to please the other—whose trashiest. 
cheques on the Bank of Folly are by some 
aecepted as sterling coin, while with others. 
his signature alone condemns him? It is. 
ne: se ates a ee ee oe 

i inequality which i 
sma rat productions. No privileged 
diner-out, conscious’ of ial audience, ever 
exercised more boldly his colloquial right of 


mixing w ht and truism, wit and 
pedantry, folly and sense. He knows that the 
faithful band will explain away what they 


cannot believe, and implicitly believe what. 
they cannot explain; and so he talks on in 
contemptuous defiance of the supercilious. 
stranger, who disappears in disgust, after a 
few feeble platitudes or wild inanities, to 
sneer at such worship of the “4 — 
supercilious stranger had remained a lit 

longer, he would have found out that their idol 
was not all “ front of brass and feet of clay.” 
If Mr. Emerson cannot write a chapter 
without introducing tinsel, he cannot write a 
page without pure gold. It is often buried 
under a heap of truism, or concealed under a 
mannerism which usually denotes the counter- 
feit, not the genuine metal; but still for any 
one who will be at the trouble to dig, it is 
there. Bulwer’s country squire, who honestly 
despised any book he could understand, would 
give a very high place in his library to 
“The Conduct of Life.” In its details 
it is so sketchy and discursive, its logic 
is so rambling and inconclusive, that 
we shall not attempt the hopeless task 
of minute criticism, but endeavour to 
grasp a few of the main principles which form 
the framework of the book, and thus present, 
if possible, to our readers something hike the 
author’s own pointof view. Roughly dividing 
men of genius into those who live for their 
own age and those who live for all ages and 
times, we have no hesitation whatever in 
assigning to Mr. Emerson a place in the higher 
class. No man of promise can long exist 
without forming for himself certain principles 
of belief and action, which thenceforward 
colour his whole career. ‘These principles are 
either catholic or local, and his choice may be 
determined by education, chance, temperament. 





* The Conduct of Life. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





lies under these appalling suspicions is the 
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He is naturally enthusiastic, and, in the 
Majority of cases, will eagerly identify himself 
with the prejudices of his sect or country, and 
become a Spurgeon or a Bright. Occasionally, 
his enthusiasm will eseape this shipwreck, and 
he will more slowly arrive at those principles 
which, underlying all existence, are the heir- 
loom of humanity without distinction of race 
or clime. The greater the man, the loftier, 
and consequently the fewer, his guiding 
principles. In fact, very great and very little 
men have, like other extremes, their meeting 
point. They are usually men of some one | 
idea, which towers over the rest, and interprets | 
many phases of their great or small existence. | 
What dress was to Mr. Toots, ‘ culture” is to 
Mr. Emerson. In “The Conduct of Life” a 
special essay is devoted to this subject, but we | 
venture to say that there is scarcely one to} 
which it is not in some sense a key. This | 
comes out most remarkably in the chapter | 
on ‘‘ Wealth.” Money is the measure of | 
men as well as of things—economist, fop, | 
preacher, poet, and moralist, each has his own 
view. Amid a profusion of strange jargon, | 
which it would be hard to affiliate on any one of | 
these, Mr. Emerson enunciates the theory that | 
money should minister neither to pleasure nor | 
to power, but to the culture of man. How | 
merely to enjoy, and to let others enjoy, the | 
masverpieces of art and nature, this is the| 
problem of civilisation. Dives may possess all | 
these, and yet, wanting the power to appreciate | 
them, may be poorer than the peasant to whom 
nature has been more bountiful of poetry than | 
of bread, and who humbly takes off his dirty | 
shoes before he enters the grandee’s hall. 
The wild chapter on Fate with which the 
book opens, assumes something like an intelligi- 
bleand pertinent position in the work, if viewed 
in relation to this doctrine of culture. By 
‘*fate” Mr. Emerson appears to mean all that 
limits the development of the will, all that 
obstructs man’s progress to perfection. It is 
therefore essential to a just conception of cul- 
ture, that we should endeavour to know under 
what limitations it is possible; how far, thatis, 
bodily organisation, climate, race, may be 
overpowered by the self-conscious development 
of our inner life. It is here that Mr. E.’s 











philosophy of culture becomes most striking 
and profound. He regards it as an organised 
resistance of mind to the pressure of material 
nature. Man is born to conquer matter, and 
the secret of his success lies in concentrating | 
all his energies on some special province. But | 
his victory costs him dear. He cannot be 
lawgiverand merchant, philosopher, and artisan, 
in one, and so he is compelled to force one 
faculty into unnatural dimensions, and let the 
others droop. Culture comes to their aid, and 
reminds the millionaire that poet, orator, and | 
philosopher have as much right to be heard as 
the political economist, in whose eyes man is 
only an ‘animal that exchanges.” Culture 
must not be confounded with education; 
at least, as this word is generally under- 
stood. A boy will often learn indirectly as 
much from his horse and gun as from his 
schoolmaster. These pursuits make him cos- 
mopolitan and the member of a freemasonry, 
by which his knowledge of men and things is 


enlarged. The mind cannot live on books 
alone. Solitude may be the school of genius ; 
but all work and no play makes even genius a 
dull boy. 


In the essay on “Behaviour,” we have 
the result of culture considered in its limited | 
social aspect ; and in that on “ Beauty,” the 
end to which all culture should be directed. | 
“* Beauty is the form under which the intellect | 
prefers to study the world.” It is only in} 


the essay on ‘‘ Power” that culture has:no place; 
and, consistently with our view that the work 
is a theory of culture, it is not easy to see its 
relation to the rest. However, it is so char- 
acteristic of Mr. Emerson in a fanciful mood, 
that we should be very sorry to see it expunged. 
“ Power” is used by him, not in its highest | 
sense, as moral force or will, but to denote 
whatever commands success. It is rather a 
physical than an ethical view of power, and 
proceeds on the whimsical doctrine that ‘“ suc- 
cess is purely constitutional, and consists in a | 
regular and plentiful supply of blood in the | 
arteries.” If Mr. Emerson. is right, history | 
must have sadly libelled the stomachs of some | 
of our most successful generals and statesmen. 
However, with the theory itself we do not wish 
to quarrel, but we cannot help thinking it 
sadly out of harmony with the eminently-moral 
and elevated tone of the other essays. No one 
feels more deeply than Mr. Emerson that the | 
highest power is not always successful, and 


ready as any man to preach that creed, which | 
has been declared “ fitter for archangels than 
for men,” that virtue is not merely its own 
reward, but would be our being’s end and aim, 
even were it as inseparably associated with 
ain as it is now with pleasure. ‘* Honour 
im whose life is perpetual victory ; him who | 
by sympathy with the invisible and real, finds | 
support in labour instead of praise ; who does | 
not shine, and would rather not. With eyes 
open, he makes the choice of virtue which out- 
rages the virtuous ; of religion which churches 
stop their discords to burn and exterminate.” 
We have already given to Mr. Emerson a 
place among those who write not only for their 
age but for the world. Itis a height which is | 
only to be scaled by minds vigorous in imagina- | 
tion, free from prejudice, and with a hardi- | 
hood which almost amounts to a reckless disre- 
gard for conventional decorum. Plato com- 
bined these qualities in rare perfection, and it 
would be hard to point to a writer so catholic. | 
Qualities the same in kind, however differing | 
in degree, confer a like catholicity on Mr. 
Emerson. Indeed, no one at all familiar | 
with Plate can fail to be struck by the strong | 
similarity which exists between them. We do 
not need Mr. Emerson’s avowal of profound 
homage and adimiration to see that in the spirit, 
not of a plagiarist, but of a disciple, he 


| has studied deeply the noblest efforts of un- 


inspired wisdom. Our limits will not 
allow us to do justice to a comparison at 
once so instructive and so interesting, but we 
shall venture briefly to point out, rather than 
discuss, the main -features of the resemblance’ 
We have endeavoured to show the predominant 
part which culture plays in the Emersonian 
system. In Platonism, nothing is more striking 
than the subordination of all things im heaven 
above and in earth beneath to the discipline 
and purification of the nobler elements in man. 
Astronomy, geometry, all the sciences, are 
viewed solely in this relation. Their practical 
adaptation to the conveniences of life is treated 
with a contempt which, in this age of steam 
and electricity, sounds puerile and almost un- 
intelligible. Still, the end proposed was. not 
unworthy the sacrifice, for by this discipline 
the mind was to be trained to the apprehension 
of the Divine principle, under the forms of 
wisdom, goodness, or beauty. Just as Mr. 
Emerson’s “worship” is the culmination in a | 
love of the beautiful of moral and intellectual 

culture, Plato’s ideal theory made him identify 

moral and physical beauty ; and Mr. Emerson 

reproduces this doctrine in language which 

sounds almost like a paraphrase of the 


** Phaedrus.” 


>, SRA SRR: aaa pages 


before we have made the fullest 


| Smith and Elder, 65, Cornhill. 1561.) 
} 


Perhaps the chief charm of the Platoni 
writings, and certainly the chief merit, is the 
lofty disinterestedness and moral grandeur of 
their tone. There is nothing petty or sordid— 
virtue is to be pursued for her own sake, 
without reference to those advantages which 
she may fairly claim as her own. The 
we have quoted from Mr. Emerson, which bids 
us embrace virtue in defiance of obloquy, finds 


| an echo in almost every dissertation of Plato. 


There are minor points of resemblance which 
result naturally from the catholic portion of 
their creed. Both set a high educational 
value on the refining influence of art. Both 
insist on a many-sided education as the 
development of the entire man. In both there 
isa re-action against some of the religious 
tendencies of their age. Without attempting 


| to discuss this re-action, we may notice how 


curiously in one most important respect it 
leads to directly opposite results. Plato, 


| surrounded by sneering sceptics and vulgar 
| that success is a very low criterion. He is as | 


tremblers at the “‘ gloomy Cocytus,” and the 
“ gibbering ghosts of Hades,” devoted all the 


| glory of his lustrous intellect to disperse the 


shadows which darken the valley of death. 
His most splendid passages are those in which 
he dwells rapturously on the reunion of the 
disembodied soul with its divine and eternal 


| source. Mr. Emerson’s is an age in which 


those who people the lowest strata of the 
religious world, think to propitiate an all-wise 
Creator by sacrificing many of the noblest. 
faculties entrusted to them, and dwell, on 
death, and the preparation for death, as 


the one great object of mundane existence ; 


while some religious thinkers of a higher 
type are rhapsodising the one-sided develop- 
ment of a monastic age. It is therefore 
well to insist that sinee this life is but 
a state of probation and preparation for 
the life to come, it is a misfortune to leave it 
ible use of 
the brief years of existence alloted tous. There 
are without doubt able men of uncongenial 
intellect, who are ready tq sneer even at Plato, 
undaunted by the centuries which consecrate 
him. Tosuch our comparison is not directed. 
But there are very many who can see nothing 
to admire in Mr. Emerson, who yet would 
gladly do homage to the illustrious disciple of 
Plato. If they are led by these few remarks 
to pursue the resemblance further for them- 
selves, we feel secure of their gratitude when 
they discover how much comprehensiveness, 
depth, grandeur, purity, and sincerity, under- 
lie the mannerism and affectation by which 
they had been repelled. 





SHAKESPERE: HIS BIRTHPLACE 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD.* 
Anup the “wordy war” of ceaseless wrangling, 
mutual recrimination, and bitter party-feeling, 
with which the Shakesperian literature of the 


| last few years has been so unhappily associated, 


it is With unfeigned satisfaction that we welcome 


a writer who can emancipate himself from this 
unseemly controversial! atmosphere, and ap- 
proach the subject in the spirit of pure love 


and reverence that is due to the name of our 
great Master of human nature. Only a few 
months ago, we had occasion to speak fayour- 
ably in these columns of Mr. Wise’s literary 
merits. He first appeared before the public, 





as many of our readers will remember, as a 
writer of fiction, and in that department of 
literature he displayed a knowledge of human 


ira 


ce delineation of 
ive power, that 


nature, coupled with a life 
character and brilliant deser 
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* Shakespere: his Birthpiace and its Neighbourhood. By 
John R. Wise. Tlustrated by W. J. Linton. (Londeas 
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entitled him to no mean position among the | bushes, pulling her purple blossoms along with her ; 


The object of the little volume now before | 
us, as the author somewhat modestly informe 
us in his introductory chapter, is to supply a | 
superior class of handbook to Stratford-on- 
Ayon, “and throw some little fo = the 
text of Shakespere by giving the reader a better 
jdea of the land where the-poet lived.” Mr. 
‘Wise is eminently qualified to fulfil the 
task he has undertaken. In addition to a 
minute acquaintance with the rural beauties 
and objects of arch ical interest in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford, he evinces an 
earnest and deep-seated reverence—that at 
times seems aimost child-like—for everything 
eonnected with the great name that is so in- 
delibly associated with this picturesque locality. 
Some of his sketches of Warwickshire scenery 
exhibit a vividness of detail and richness of 
colouring so charming and natural, that at 
times we are almost in doubt whether we are 
eoutemplating the painted landscape, or nature 


We cannot refrain from extracting a few 
specimens of Mr, Wise’s descriptive power :— 

“Take up what play you will, and you will find 
glimpses there of the scenery round Stratford. His 
maidens ever sing of ‘blue-veined violets,’ and 
* daisies pied,’ and ‘pansies that are for thoughts,’ 
and * ‘-smocks all silver-white,’ that still stud 
the meadows ofthe Avon. You catch pictures of 
the willows that ‘grow ascaunt the‘brooks,’ showing 
the under-part of their leaves, so white and hoar, in 
the stream ; and of orchards, too, when 

“The moon tips with silver all the fruit-tree tups.’ 

I dv not think it is any- exaggeration to say that 
nowhere in are meadows so full of beauty 
as those round Stratford. Ihave seen them by the 


river-side in ear] ing burnished with gold ; and | hair’ 
then later, a tittle ea 


hay-harvest, chased with 
orchisses, and blue and white milkwort, and yellow 
rattle-grass, and tali moon-daisies: and I know no- 
where woodlands so sweet as those round Stratford, 
filled with the soft green light made by the budding 
leaves, and paved with the golden ore of primroses, 
and their banks veined with violets. All this, and 
the tenderness that sach beauty gives, you find in 
the pages of Shakespere ; and it is not too much to 
say that he painted them, because they were ever 
associated in his mind with all that he held precious 
and dear, both of the earliest and the latest scenes 
of his life.” 

Again :-— 

“T have seen these woods, early in the cold days 
of February, just in the spaces where the trees had 
been cleared, covered with celandines, making a 
golden sunshine on the ground when none was to be 
seen in the heaven ; and then, when these were all 
~~ the earth was snowed over with white wind- 

lowers; and as these went, new beauty came, for 
now the ground was paved with clumps and tufts 
of primroses and patches of wood-violets ; and when 
these, too, were gone, the hyacinths arose, encircling 
the tranks of the trees in a blue haze; and so one 
growth of beauty was ever succeeded by another, 
still more beauteous. I can never go into these 
woods in the spring time without thinking of that 
wondrous description in the ‘Winter's Tale’ (act 
¥. scene 3) :— 
*O Proserpina, 
For the flowers i "s 
bag | that, ag thou let’st fail 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty : violets, dim, 
Bat sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried. ere they can behold 


Bright Phebus in his strength—a malady 
Most incident to maids." : 


Here, again, Mr. Wise holds the mirror up to 
nature :— 

“Very beautiful indeed is it about Midsummer, 
as we stand on the top of the bank, looking towards 
Stratford church in the distance, and the river | 
winding beneath our feet, just seen through the | 
wood, where the vetchling climbs up the green may- | 








| 


successful novelists of the day. 


and the wind blows the sweet scent from the bean- 
fields, and the laughter of the haymakers tedding 
out the hay. 


* But we must leave the Weir Brake ‘ our path, 


| though, still lies by the side of the river lined with 


willows. Past the railroad, and Stoneyford, and 
the river Stour, we go; very lovely about a month 
later, or even now if it is an early season, is each 
reach of the river fringed with thick purple spikes 
of the loosestrife, and the blue flowers of the meadow 
geranium, and here and there in the swampy places 
the yellow flag-flowers are shining, and the river 
itself is almost dammed up with great islands 
of reeds and rushes, through which the water flows 


.80 slowly, and from which the reed-sparrow is ever 


singing, and close to them are floating the water 
lilies with their broad green leaves, and their golden 
stars.” 

As climate modifies the physical condition 
of a nation, so scenery affects the mental con- 
stitution of a poet. Brought up from child- 
hood amid such scenes as these, with a mind so 
exquisitely sensitive of the influence of 
nature, it is not surprising that the early im- 
pressions of Shakespere’s boyhoed should have 
been so strongly reproduced in his poetry. 
The picturesque beauty of the descriptive pas- 
sages that throng the pages of ‘‘ Cymbeline,” 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale,” and “As You Like It,” carry one 
back to the quiet English scenery of the poet’s 
birtkplace—to the orchards and harvests— 
‘the rich leas, of wheat,rye, barley,” ‘‘theturfy 
mountains” and ‘ flat meads” of the ‘* heart of 
England”—to the banks of Avon and Stour, 
*‘ with peonied and lilied rims ;” nay, even 
to the very flowers that still gem the Warwick- 
shire valley, ‘the pale primrose,” the azured 
irbell,” ‘the long purpler,” the ‘‘ love-in- 
idleness,” and the * ladies’-smocks all silver- 
white.” 

The frequent occurrence of Warwickshire 
provincialisms in the works of our great 
dramatist, affords another remarkable proof of 
the influence the associations of his childhood 
had upon his after-life. Mr. Wise favours us 
with a list of the more striking of these phrases, 
some of which we believe will be new even to 
the critical reader of Shakespere. The word 
“deck,” for instance, is a_provincialism 
throughout the midland counties for a pack 
of but in Warwickshire is often used in 
the restricted sense of a ‘‘ hand” of cards; and 
this latter meaning gives a far better interpre- 
tation to Glo’ster’s speech in the Third Part of 
“ King Henry VI.” (act v. scene 1)— 

* Alas! that Warwick had no more forecast, 
Bat whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
The king was siily fingered from the deck.” 

The word * pugging-tooth,” which occurs in 
Autolycus’s song, in “‘The Winter's Tale” 
(act iv. scene 2), has given considerable trouble 
to the commentators, who explain it—obscurum 
per obscurius—as a “ thievish tooth.” Mr. Wise 
considers it to be the same as “‘ pegging,” or 
x8 peg” tooth, which is still employed by the 
Warwickshire peasantry as a synonym for the 
canine or dog-tooth. 

Again, the meaning of the word “old,” in 
such as, “‘ If aman were porter of 
hell-gate, he should have old turning of the 
key” (“‘Macbeth,” act iii. scene 3)—“ We shall 
have old swearing” (‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’, 
act iv. scene 2)—‘* Here will be old abusing 
of God's patience and the king’s English” 
(‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” act i. scene 4), 
is generally explained as synonymous with 
‘* frequent.” Mr. Wise, however, is of opinion 


|that it bears the stronger signification of 


‘ strange,” or “ extraordinary,” in which sense 
the expression is still commonly employed by 
the lower orders round Stratford-on-Avon. 





Among other peculiarities of expression scat- 
tered over the pages of Shakespere, the explana- 
tion of which may be found in the Warwick- 
shire provincialisms of the present day, we may 
notice the words ‘‘quoth” and “gull.” On 
the former, Mr. Wise remarks that it is still 
universally applied in that count; to inanimate 
things. In this sense it is used by the nurse in 
** Romeo and Juliet” (act i. scene 3), “Shake, 
quoth the dove-house,” that is, the dove-house 
— shaking. Again, the term “ gull,” in 
“Timon of Athens” (act ii. scene 1)-:— 


** But I do fear, 
When every feather sticks in his own wing, 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gull, 
Which flashes now a phenix”— 


has been considered by most crities to allude to 
a sea- Our author, on the contrary, 
prefers to explain it as an unfledged nestling, 
in which sense the word is still used in 
Warwickshire. The passage in the ‘ First Part 
of King Henry IV.” (act v. scene 1.)— 
“ You used me so 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird, 

Useth the sparrow,” 
seems to give additional weight to Mr. Wise’s 
interpretation. 

But while indulging in these speculations, 
our author has by no means forgotten the 
object he had in view when he undertook the 
present work. As a handbook to Stratford 
and its environs, it is above all praise. Every 
scene of the poet’s early life is pourtrayed with 
marvellous fidelity and characterised by an 
irresistible spirit of earnest enthusiasm. As if 
under the influence of a spell, we accompany 
our genial guide from the house where the 
great poet first saw light to his last resting- 
lace in the chancel of the old gray ¢ i 

gering at every step to recall some old asso- 
ciation or to muse over some relic of the Past, 
hallowed by his memory ; we visit the quaint 
old grammar school, which tradition still points 
out as the scene of Shakespere’s boyhood, and 
the ‘‘New Place,” where he spent his declining 
years ; thence we wander along the windings of 
the silver Avon, through the woodlands of 
Charlecote, the gnarled thorn-trees of 
Welcombe, and the flowery meads of Snitter- 
field, among whose picturesque solitudes his 
youthful imagination first breathed the inspira- 
tion of those bright fancies and glorious crea- 
tions which will live for ever as “household 
words” in every land where the Saxon tongue 
is spoken. 

Mr. Wise’s task throughout is unmistakably 
a labour of love. In every page there breathes 
a — of heartfelt veneration for the poet 
and a childlike affection forthe man. ‘This 
feeling is especially visible in the chapter on 
‘Shakespere,” where the happy union of the 
moral and intellectual qualities in the great 
dranaatist’s character, is pa upon in a deeply 
reverential and philosophic spirit. We cannot 
forbear quoting one more extract :— 

“ And if I were asked to mention what one par- 
ticular trait I found most conspicuous in S x 
I should answer,—not his imagination, not his 
power of language, great as these were, but this very 
Love. He seems to have loved each thing; and 
this spirit of love bathes everything he touches in 
its joy and sunshine. I cannot separate the name 
of Shakespere from the idea of love. There is a 

roverb Mr. Carlyle is fond of quoting, that ‘love 
urthers knowledge,’ and it is in Shakespere’s 
case most true. Shakespere in reality sees both 
deeper and wider with the heart than the 
intellect, and uwbi charitas thi claritas, says a 
still older proverb. All his judgments of men and 
things are made with a reference to this charity of 
love ; he seems almost to solve the enigma of life 
by love. Love, it might almost be said, takes with 
him the place of duty ; his plays overflow with the 
spirit of kindness and gentleness; his heroines— 
‘Shakspere’s women,’ as a poet has since called 
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them—make life and love synonymous. His heroes, 
had they gone to battle, might all of them have 
carried on their shields the simple motto ‘ Amo,’ 
borne by the good knight of old. And theirs and 
Shakespere’s love is not ordinary love, but that love 
without which life and the world cannot be under- 
stood, without which, in fact, there is no knowledge.” 


We cordially commend this little volume to 


our readers. It is superbly bound, beautifully | 


printed on tinted paper, and embellished with 
numerous admirable illustrations from the 
pencil of Mr. W. J. Linton, and altogether 
forms a most appropriate Christmas gift-book. 





KOHL’S TRAVELS IN CANADA* 
It is quite refreshing to come upon a good 
serious book of travels. This may seem a con- 
tradiction. But to us it is as the morning 
bottle of soda-water to him who has overnight 
exceeded in spiced meats and luscious wines. 
Travellers are now-a-days almost invariably 
very funny fellows. Why they should be so, 
it is not easy to say. Of course they, like 
every one else, now and then fall in funny 
things. But we cannot make out what there 
«an bein travel which, from the morning of 
their departure till the accomplishment of their 
weturn, excites and sustains the humorous 
element in their composition to the exclusion 
of all others, except, perhaps, the pathetic. Is 
it that novelists having become identical with 
analysts, and poets with metaphysicians, travel 
is the only vehicle suited for the administra- 
tion of facetiousness and fine writing? It is 
a pity that the facetiousness is often so near to 
fli cy, and the fine writing so very like 
balderdash In the work before us we have 


|the countries described. If the public ever 
| Was excited about anything, it was so about 
| that progress. Garibaldi and the Road murder 
were both for a season quite forgotten. Im- 
passive as is the present generation, we suspect 
that not a few felt their pulses quicken and 
their throats swell as they read of the majestic 
welcome at New York, which in one day 
did more to open our hearts towards our 
cousins, and to create an interest in their 
belongings, than whole centuries of mere diplo- 
matic civilities. Other places in the Prince’s 
route attract no less attention. Even King- 
ston—Orange Ki m—comes in for its 
share. Do they e every stranger put on, 
or bow to, or go under, some emblem of their 
party? or are these attentions the peculiar 
privilege of royal guests? and so on; until, as 
we trust, the curiosity thus excited will tide 
the reader’s mind over the surprise with which 
he or she will observe that the sentences, as a 
rule, contain no epigram, and that.a few pages 
are here and there devoted to statistics. t 
us hope that a temporary and_ exceptional 
interest excited by late events will grow, as it 
is indeed right that it should, into a permanent 
one. No one is more capable of directing this 
growth than Mr. Kohl, whether we regard his 
experience or the habit of his mind. He has 
travelled a great deal, has described what he 
has seen in his travels, and has always done it 
well. The very reflectiveness and stability of 
the German character gives an additional 
value to his observations. It is, at ali events, 
not likely that he will overpraise the very go- 
a-head dispositions and institutions with which 
| his travels throw him in contact. 

| Generally, books which take their oppor- 





quitea different kind of thing, and we welcome | tunity from the existence of a temporary in- 
it accordingly. We have perused it carefully, | terest felt by the public, are to be distrusted. 
and we are thankful to say we have had to | As the interest is temporary, they must make 
laugh at no single joke, nor admire one piece | their appearance before it cools down. The 
of picturesque description. The author has | execution is therefore hurried, and there is but 
not confined h:s attention to those objects | small leisure for the lime labor. Few authors 
alone which might serve him as pegs on which | can write tolerable impromptu books any more 
to hang the “‘purpureos pannos” of his wit: | than orators can make impromptu speeches ; so 
he has, instead, represented to us in a plain, | that if even the grosser expedients of book- 
straightforward way, what most caught his eye | making be riot resorted to, it is probable that 
or impressed his mind. He aims less at ex- | the overworked memory of the composer will 
hibiting himself than at imparting information. | be forced to call in his invention to its aid. At 
And this, we submit to all writers of their | any rate, though the circulation of the work 
travels, is what it is their business to give and} may be increased, its real value will be 


what we have a right to expect. 

Evidently, however, there must be a great 
number of people who think differently from 
us; otherwise, travels would not be written in 


the style of which we complain. If they like | 


it, we fear that we can hardly hope to make 
them recognise true principles of taste by any- 
thing that we can say within the limits of a 
short review, any more than we could persuade 


the Bengalee to give up his curry or the | 


| diminished by the circumstances of its origin. 
| This is not the case here. Published some 
considerable time since, with no reference to 
the Prince of Wales’s visit and a consequent 
enthusiasm, it aims simply at reproducing the 
author's experiences of these countries, as other 
| books of his had of those in which he had 
previously travelled. We may, therefore, 
| accept it the more trustfully. 

It is true that although the work itself, in 


schoolboy his lollipops, and take to wholesome | its original form, is not open to the objections 
mutton. It is but a small part of an andience | mentioned, yet that its translation in some 
who appreciate the art of the great actor in| sort may be. As we have said, upon the 
the easy gestures and the well-modulated | authority of the preface, it has been done into 
voice ; the majority carry away far more grate- | English to meet a particular demand. ‘There 
ful recollections of the humour with which the | js, then, -oom for fear that it may have been 
low comedian v‘nked his eye or thrust his | carelessly done. Fortunately for us, and for 
tongue into his cheek. | Nevertheless, in this | Mr. Kohl, this is not the case. It is no easy 


instance we hope that even this majority may | matter to turn any one language into another. 


be seduced into gleaning unawares a little Least of all, one like the German, with its 
useful information from Mr. Kohl; although | involved sentences and its long compounded 
he does not attempt to excite their laughter by | words. The difficulty of finding a needle in a 
making his words perform tours de Force, to | bundle of hay, is not greater than that which 
which the physical feat of throwing a double | in a great many sentences attends upon the 
summersault offers but a feeble analogy. The | discovery of the verb. It is, therefore, no 
book professedly owes its appearance, in its | small compliment to Mrs. Percy Sinnett to be 
English dress, before a British public, to the | able to say that the work reads as if it had 
late journey of our Prince of Wales through been written originally im, English. We do 
pees ee ee a Le remember a sentence where we had to 

awa) \ think twice to discover its meaning, which is a 


. 


Mr Kodkl’s Travels in 
Sinnett. Two Vols. (Geo. Manwaring.) 








good deal more than can be said for many 
writers in their own tongue, even when express- 
ing their own thoughts. 
portion of Mr. Kohl's travels contained 
in this book includes the journey up the 
Hudson to Albany, thence through Vermont 
to Lake Champlain and Canada, and his exeur- 
sions to and fro in this latter country. We 
will not stop to follow him into details; but 
we will at once say that the impression left 
upon his mind by what he saw seems to have 
been eminently favourable. He does not 
bestow a greater amount of admiration upon 
the natural features of the country than he 
does upon its inhabitants. Their self-reliance, 
their recklessness—in a word, their go-a-head 
qualities—are for ever astonishing hin, whether 
it be in the railroad carriage, where the 
gratuitous offer of a paper containing favour- 
able criticisms on a popular work is followed 
at no long interval by the non-gratuitous 
appearance of the work itself; or on the stage- 
coach, where he meets with an ‘‘ Admirable 
Crichton” sort of coachman, who can do any- 
thing, from driving a team to keeping accounts 
by double entry; in the gigantic hotels, or on 
the luxurious steamers, ‘he is never tired of 
drawing comparisons between these offshoots of 
the great Anglo-Saxon stock, and the steady- 
ing contented people whom he has left behind 
fim in Germany. The idea that in the 
carrying out of any undertaking, the part 
completed should be at once as far as possible 
set to work, and made to pay for the com- 
pletion of the rest, strikes him as —s 
quite new. He cannot quite understand, 
although he says he does, the restlessness that 
drives people, when tolerably comfortable, 
out into the Far West, to contend with bears 
and Indians, and sleep in the open air. He 
seems inclined like the Turk to express his 
admiration by a sententious ‘ God is great ;” 
at the same time reserving to himself the right 
of thinking the people who do these things 
very dangerous and not a little mad. 

This under-current of amazement, however, 
does not in any way impair the acuteness of 
Mr, Kohl’s tions or the impartiality of 
his j ents. Of us English, he hasevidently 
the highest opinion. We are glad, therefore, 
to be able, with an impartiality equal to his own, 
to recommend his book to all who wish to 
brush up their knowledge of the places he 
Visits. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.* 


BroGRAPHICAL sketches, if well written, can 
scarcely fail to prove lively and instructive 
reading. The story of men who have 
from us into the silent land, and left the glory 
of noble actions behind them, is the most cap- 
tivating of all narratives; and in the study of 
history it frequently happen that we gain a 
more correct idea of an ¢ by perusing the 
biographies of its most netable men than by 
the broad details and philosophic theories of 
the historian. Life quickens life; to live 
wisely ourselves, to battle with difficulties, to 
submit to sufferings, to overcome what might 
almost seem like invincible obstacles, it is 
needful that we should be aided by the example 
of others, and that we should _— what 
stores we may from the patrimony of experi- 
ence. ‘Therefore itis pi look with a iar 
eye on all bi ies, hoping to gather from 
some seeds of thought and some. stimulus to 
action. In many instances, however, strong faith 
* Our Exemplars, Poor and Rich. Edited by Matthew D. 
Hill, Reeoider of Birmingham. Preface by Lord Brougham. 
(Cassell and Co.) 


Studies of Christian Character. By Bitha Fox, (James 
Hogg and Sons.) 
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isrequired. Probably no branch of our literature 
has been more frequently deformed by abortive 
efforts. If there is anything deader than 
a door nail, said Professor Wilson, it is “‘ Gil- 
man’s Life of Coleridge.” Happily, however, 
that ill-fated book met with y burial, and 
is not likely to be disinterred by any literary 
resurrectionist. There is, unfortunately, many 
and many a biography in our lan e which 
has at least six times the bulk of that achieved 
by the Highgate a m, and is not a jot more 
interesting or life-like. A great man, after 
dying in his bed according to the orthodox 
fashion, ruus the risk of having his vitality 
crushed out of him a second time by the stupid 
assiduity of some friend who may chance to 
prove his literary executioner, and the worst 
enemy to his name and fame. There are 
several ways in which this last act of friend- 
ship may be perpetrated. Too much garrulity, 
too little discrimination, that over-fertile fancy 
which distorts facts and magnifies achieve- 
ments; or, on the other hand, that barrenness 
of conception which prevents a writer from 
seeing aught save the single point before him, 
and from taking a broad view of his subject— 
any one of these faults on the part of a bio- 
grapher may destroy the value of his work; 
and it would not be difficult to refer to in- 
stances in which most of them have been com- 
bined. - In spite, however, of the q ires and 
pitfalls which beset the path of the biographical 
neophyte, there has of late years been a mani- 
fest improvement in this branch of literature. 
But if this be true of our more pretentious 
works in this department, the advance is still 
more obvious in those biographical sketches of 
illustrious characters, in which, within a 
limited , all that is most significant in 
fact or principle is condensed for our perusal. 
The truth is, that the craft is now followed by 
many genuine artists, who know something of 
light and shade, of foreground and distance, by 
men who are prepared to acknowledge more 
readily than some of their predecessors in the 
same field, that to draw a character in broad 
outline, or to fill up the sketch with all the 
variety of detail of which it is susceptible, de- 
mands powers equal, though different in kind, 
to those which are required from the historian 
or the philosopher. The two works now before 
us haye su, these remarks. They are 
both written in a vigorous and effective style ; 
both contain so much pleasant and anecdotal 
matter, so many graphic pictures, so much that 
is calculated to disturb the lethargy into which 
all of us are apt to slide, and to excite us to 
honest manly efforts and noble achievements, 
that he must be a very good man indeed, or 
else an perrignly bad one, who does not gird 
himself up after reading these biographies, 
and strive that his own life may be more worthy 
in itself, and more serviceable to his fellows. 
If this end be attained, the full aim of the 
authors will be attained also. 


“ Our Exemplars” would be a notable book | 


if it were the production of an anonymous 
author ; as it is, it derives an additional interest 


from the facet that such men as Lord Brougham | 


and the Recorderof Birmingham are responsible 
for its contents. 

In the preface to the volume a well-merited 
tribute is paid to Professor Craik’s most inter- 
esting work, probably the first of its kind, 
“The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficul- 
ties.” In that book,which has now been popular 
for thirty years, the biographical sketches are 
confined, as the title intimates, to those who 
have acquired knowledge in spite of severe 
obstacles to its attainment. ‘ Our Exemplars” 
takes a wider range, and includes a number of 
characters among the peor and rich, dead and 


' living, who have done, or are doing, good ser- 
| vice to mankind. ‘The authors,” says Lord 
| Brougham, ‘“‘ have aimed at showing that 
| neither the temptations which beset rank, 
| power, and wealth, nor the hindrances inter- 
| posed by poverty, ignorance, infirmity, and 
| even disease, are sufficient to prevent man or 
| woman desirous of doing good, from compassing 
| that great object.” ‘The grand lesson contained 
| in this volume is therefore one which everybody 
| may learn, and is not merely intended for 
| those who are gifted with rare moral or in- 
| tellectual capacities. Here we have examples 
| suited for ordinary people in every-day life. 
Among them, indeed, the names of a few 
great men are included, but the moral to be 
gathered from their lives is not derived from 
that which was peculiar to themselves, but 
rather from those imitable virtues which should 
be striven after, and may in some degree be 
attained by all. 

The sketches have but one fault—that of 
being too brief, and this fault, allowing as it 
does for a greater variety of memoirs, may be 
almost praised as a virtue. They show that 
there is something more valuable than wealth, 
something better than fame, and that ‘‘to know 
that which round us lies in daily life is the 
prime wisdom.” ‘The series commences with 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and ends with Lady 
Noel Byron, while between these twoaristocrats, 
upw: of twenty characters, some very 
familiar, and others scarcely known beyond 
local circles, are brought forward to illustrate 
a useful lesson. 

We have only space to saya few words in 
reference to the “ Studies of Christian Char- 
acter.” The writer informs us that the 
characters which she has sketched, ‘‘ though 
individual in feature, are types of a class, and 
expressions of the times.” The remarks 
thrown out in the preface, are intended to 
prove that the work has a unity of purpose 
which might escape the notice of the casual 
reader. We accept in all faith, Miss Fox's 
explanation, premising only that, unless thus 
informed, the aim of the author would have 
escaped us also. But this is of slight conse- 
quence, and we are glad to receive the 
biographies on their own merits, without re- 
garding the subjects of them as representatives 
of a principle or an epoch. iss Fox does 
not appear to have gained much, if any, of her 
information from criginal sources; but she 
writes in a luminous and picturesque style, 
and carries us pleasantly along with her as she 
discourses of Huss and Jerome, of Diirer and 
Crenach, of Hans Sachs, and Olympia Morata, 
of Juan de Valdes, and Madame Guyon. The 
last sketch, though taken mainly from the work 
of Dr. as is charmingly written, and is 
better calculated to interest general readers 
than the work of the American professor. 








POETRY. 

The Worn Wedding-Ring, and Other Poems. By 
W. C. Bennett. (Chapman and Hall.) In the 
| volume before us Mr. Bennett is not his former self. 
He is somewhat more staid and thoughtful, and has 
arrived at that stage at which poets express them- 
| selves in sonnets. Many of those which we have 
, just read are equal, after their kind, to his best 
| songs; but we doubt if they will be so attractive to 

the general public. In point of fact, three or four 
sonnets are, if they are good, as much as can be 
easily digested at one sitting. The language in 
which the thought is conveyed, is, from the nature 
of the metre, necessarily so condensed, and the 
amount of labour expended in arriving at felicitous 
expression so evident, that they are, to say the least, 
“very filling at the price.” Some of Mr. Bennett’s 
are not quite so neat as we could have wished; and 





we should be obliged to him if he will tell us on 
what principle he makes “climb” to rhyme with 
“clime ;” but many, such as v., xxiii.,, and bexvii., 
are as fresh, thoughtful, and musical as any that 
have appeared since Wordsworth thought and wrote. 
The sincere love which he shows throughout for all 
that is good in modern British poetry, evidences the 
strength of his generous affection, as well the:cor- 
rectness of his taste. As an art critic, he is sensible 
even in his most rapturous moods, except in one 
instance, where he bids us believe with simple faith 
in the merit of Turner's compositions, doubting 
nothing but the evidence of our own eyes. This 
is going rather too far. Even Turner is not the 
autocrat of all the senses; we are itted to 
hold an opinion independent of Ruskin. Of the 
earlier portion of Mr, Bennett's volume, we can only 
remark to those who know that he is great in songs, 
that he here well sustains his reputation. * To those 
who, in these days of multitudinous calls upon their 
reading powers, have not chaneed to become ac- 
quainted with him yet, we would recommend more 
particularly one entitled “A Soldier am I” It is 
written with great spirit, and forms an excellent 
antidote to the witty but rian verses of 
the American poet, Lowell, on the subject of war. 
A just balance struck between the two, would, we 
conceive, give as the result the av British 
volunteer. Sung to some such air as “The Chesa- 
peake of Old,” this song of Mr. Bennett’s would be 
very effective. That on the Thames, while it speaks 
with genuine love of the beauties and. grandeur of 
the “‘mast-shadowed ” river, is at the same time:an 
excellent handbook to the streams of 
enerally. We would in conclusion say 
Bennett that we hope he will always give us 
such a Christmas-box. “Baby shad a per- 
more charming in its simplicity any- 
thing in the present volume ; but the old apastal 
homeliness and pathos is fully evidenced in; the 


ct 


following verse, which is the only one our space” 


will allow us to extract. A young wife telling her 
children about their absent father, sings— 
“© never be a sailor, Jock, to make the angry foam 
The terror of a loving wife, and babes you've left at home; 
And marty not a sailor, Kate, to be his weary wife, 
Unless you get one dear as he who's dear to me as life.” 
The Queen-Mother ; Rosamond. Two Plays. By 
A. G. Swinburne. (Pickering.) After their own 
iar fashion, these are two very clever plays. 
ey have a most Shakesperian air and method 
about them. Unfortunately, they follow after his 
conceits and mannerisms rather than his excellences;, 
and yet there are many passages which are evidently 
the product of a thoughtful, cultivated mind. The 
more indecent portions of “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ” and “ Henry V.” appear, however, to have 
been the author’s models; and far from toning down 
his thoughts to suit the more refined taste of the 
nineteenth century, his characters are more inclined 
to grossness and forcible swearing than any that 


defile the scenes of our great poet. Indeed, we can - 


with sad conscience say that the unblushing 
voluptuousness of some of his passages is unequalled 
in the pages of Dumas or George Sand, while we 
are quite certain that Voltaire never uttered such 
hideous blasphemies. Unlike the French philosopher, 
Mr. Swinburne does not appear to have even the 
excuse of Atheism. We positively dare not quote 
in support of our indictment. We will allow that 
it is highly probable that his characters, who are 
mainly historical, did really use very bad language, 
and think very corrupt thoughts. But dramatic 
proprieties are not thus to be sustained at the 
expense of all the moral-proprieties. We think that 
Mr, Swinburne is really capable of something very 
much better. He has been very unfortunate in his 
choice of subjects. The intngues of the Guises 
should be left to their proper historians—the French 
novelists ; and as for Fair Rosamond, we would that 
our streets and villages had heard much less of her 
than they have already. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





The Book of South Wales, the Wye and the 
Coast. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. (Arthur 
Hall, Virtue, & Co.) Wisely did old Fuller say, 
that we should know our own country well before 
we go over the threshold; and equally pertinent 
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is the remark of Robert Southey, that “ whatever 
strengthens our local attachments, is favourable both 
to individual and national character.” The increas- 
ing demand for home guide-books, and the large 
increase in the number of home tourists, may be 
regarded as among the most healthy signs of the 
times. No man can be thoroughly conversant with 
the history of his country, who has not travelled 
over that country; no one can possess a hearty love 
for the land of his birth who has not himself 
visited some of her fairest scenes; who has not 
climbed her hills, wandered in the shade of her 
forests, listened’to the murmur of her streams, and 
gathered some inspiration from a sight of spots 
which have become immortalised by genius or 
piety. We believe that handbooks, whether of 
counties, of districts, of a single town, or, as is the 
case before us, of a wide-sweeping territory, hold, 
or should hold, an honourable place in our literature. 
Werks of this kind, if written with ability, form 
interesting and readable books, as well as useful 
guides. ‘They are alike acceptable to the lover of 
nature and of art, to the antiquarian and the social 
reformer, to the student of folk-lore, to the man 
who, like Dr. Syntax, is in search of the picturesque, 
and to the Gradgrind who revels in statistics. In 
sooth, every reader may find something that will 
chime in with his fancy as he follows an intelligent 
cicerone through town and village, over mountain 
and moorland, along coast or river. Literary 
gg ne are seldom advantageous, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall carry us so pleasantly with them on their 
charming tour, that while we may object in theory 
to a leash of authors, we cannot in the present 
instance find any fault with the practical result. 
Many of our readers will be acquainted with the 
contents of this volume, as they form a reprint 
from the columns of the “Art Journal.” The 
work has been published at a seasonable time, as it 
will prove an attractive gift-book. The illustra- 
tions with which the volume abounds are the work 
of well-known artists, who have not only illuminated 
the pages with wood-cuts, but have exactly filled 
up the gap which is always left by the most vivid 
verbal description. We cannot follow Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall through the devious and picturesque windings 
of their course; but if, on the return of the swallows, 
any Londoner should desire to doff his city 
cares.and to renew his fellowship with nature, we 
advise him to take this volume as his companion, 
and to follow the line of route marked out by its 
authors. It might indeed be possible to make a 
home-tour, in which the wild features of mountainous 
districts would impress the mind with a stronger 
feeling of sublimity ; but it would be difficult to 
select another combining alike the attractions of hill 
and valley scenery, river and coast land, of secluded 
woods and cultivated home-steads, of venerable 
castles and ancient towns, so accessjble and desirable 
as that which is carefully and graphically described 
in “The Book of South Wales.” We cannot 
close the volume with this general commendation, 
without calling attention to a fault which frequently 
disfigures its pages. The mass of inverted commas 
is positively bewildering. Itis doubtless reasonable 


and necessary that such a work should contain a 


large share of quotations. But why in the name 
of wonder should single words or idiomatic phrases 
of the most simple description, which every author 
has a right to use, and does use, be fixed between 
commas, as though the appropriation of them were 
a literary larceny? It is easier to ask the question 


the fault than to illustrate it by quotations. Indeed 
this is scarcely needful, as any page of the volume 
will afford specimens, many or few, of this curious 
fancy. 

Angelo Sanmartino. A Tale of Lombardy in 
1859. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas). 
The great revolution in Italy, is the one topic in 
Euporean politics in which every Englishman feels 
a warm and an almost personal interest. It is only 
natural that we should wish to see that glorious 
country in possession of the liberty we ourselves 
possess. But because we thus wish, it is not 
necessary that we should throw overboard those 
principles on which the foreign policy of this 
country is based ; neither was it possible, from the 
first outbreak of hostilities, that we should not be 





by the troops of the French Emperor. The author 
of “ Angelo Sanmartino” is rabid against England 
for the part she has taken during the war in Italy, 
and becomes quite acrimonious in his denunciations 
of Conservative policy. He avers that before the 
Conservatives went out of office, they had nearly 
succeeded in drifting England into a war for Austria, 
and makes Sammartino exclaim on the news of Lord 
Palmerston’s return to office, “From this day 
land’s course will alter, and cease to be a disgrace 
to herself and to humanity.” It is not quite easy to 
say what result the writer anticipated from the 
accession of a liberal ministry, but we suspect that 
nothing short of an armed intervention in favour of 
Italian liberty would satisfy the enthusiastic author 
of “ Angelo Sanmartino.” After all, the book claims 
to be noticed as a story rather than as the vehicle of 
political opinions. A tale of the times has always 
the advantage of appealing to the feelings and pre- 
judices which are uppermost in men’s minds. 
t such a tale loses in artistic effect it gains in 
immediate interest. The novel before us has no 
claim to be regarded as a work of art, but it is 
written with considerable liveliness and vigour, and 
is not long enough to be tedious. The Italian 
scenes are apparently drawn from the life, a praise 
which we cannot allow to the absurd description of 
Lord M——, “a leading member of the Derbyite 
party,” who gives vent to an amount of twaddle 
which would disgrace any old woman. Flora Alton, 
the first love of the hero, Angelo, is a pretty, foolish 
doll, a poor feeble thing without a heart or a will of 
her own. The reader sees this from the first, but 
Angelo believes in her, and worships her until a 
series of silly letters—in the last of which she breaks 
off the engagement—prove even to him the blunder 
he had made. How on the battle-fields of Italy 
Angelo finds another woman more worthy of him, 
we shall leave to the novelist to disclose. In spite 
of much prejudice, and of unworthy sneers at 
England, the book has merit enough to please a 
large class of readers, who are certain to be caught 
by the title of “ A Tale of Lombardy.” 

The Twickenham Tales. By a Society of 
Novelists. Two Vols. (James Hogg and Sons.) 
A society of novelists! Shades of Richardson and 
Scott, of Fielding and Smollett, what think ye of 
this triumph of your art? Invention, humour, wit, 
knowledge of the human heart, and imagina- 
tion, all the intellectual gifts displayed in your 
immortal works, are henceforth to become the 
common property of a number of gentlemen, and to 
be weighed in the official balance of chairman, 
treasurer, and secretary. All the world knows that 
these adjuncts form a necessary portion of every 
society ; therefore they cannot be excluded from a 
society of novelists. No doubt it is an exceedingly 
select association ; no donbt each member is ballotted 
in for some special attribute, and an acute physiog- 
nomist, if admitted within the circle, might be able 
to discern what this was from the countenances 
before him. We should like well to belong to such 
a clever clique, and to be able to write F.N.S. after 
our name. Yet we would fain know how long the 
society has been enrolled, and whether these 
“Twickenham Tales” are to be regarded as the 
result of a settled organisation, or as the earliest 
effort of a body which is as yet unable to put forth its 
full strength. We trust, at least, that the members 
are selected with more regard to moral worth than 
the imaginary characters display who are assembled 


' in Verney’s house at Twickenham, for the purpose 
than to answer it, just as it is easier to point out | 


of telling the tales which are contained in the two 
volumes before us. One of the men, a college don, 
is not only represented asa great fool, but has not 
even the common virtue of honesty; another, 
Frederick Graham by name, is known to all the 
guests asa consummate liar; and if Rebow, the 
literary man of the party, has not any sins to answer 
for, the author of the character has, for he is brought 
before us as one of the most popular authors of the 
day, and yet as finding it extremely difficult to keep 
his wife and children from starving. He is writing 
his soul out, we are told, and is already on the verge 
of madness. Then there is a wretched clergyman 
who tells a wretched story called “The Diamond 
Clasp,” and is described as “the pink of clerical 
fashion. His tie was exquisite, the brushing of his 
hair a study, the art of tailoring had reached its 


somewhat doubtful of a cause which was supported ‘ acme in his clothes; but, of all things, that which 





distinguished Duvernay, par excellence, was the 
manipulation of his handkerchief.” The host, 
Charles Verney, in whose house the party assembles, 
is far better than most of his friends, and his 
stories, which consist of imaginary reminiscences of 
Walpole and Swift, are cleverly put together, and 
form very pleasant reading. “The Lady I saw in 
Hyde Park” commences in a spirited style, but has 
a bald and impotent conclusion. “ Matias by 
Lottery” is as tale and a good one, 80 also 1s 
“Seppy Will ;” but, on the whole, the utmost praise 
we can award to the “Twickenham Tales” is that 


novel that is fairly clever and interesting eno’ 

be readable. “ Society of Novelists,” i 

it boast a veritable existence, bids fair to olan 
it cannot produce a better commodity than it has 
presented in these volumes. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 

Scripture Revelations Concerning the Results of 
deat Disobedience. Cloudon: Bell and Daldy, 
186, Fleet Street. A book wherein the 
author, ing to rest on “pure Scripture,” 
stumbles, of course, on the difficulties which the 
science of theology has long since met, if it 
has not solved. | Mysteries there will ever be, 
when we dig into the depths of any doctrine. 
These we are content to leave, only caring that our 
theory throws no shade on the majesty and dignity 
of God. The doctrine of Traducianism has its diffi- 
culty, but the propositions here wordily set forth 
are beset with infinitely greater ones. Adam was 
mortal; but inasmuch as he was created in the 


di 


Divine image, he was capable of immortality. Our 
author, with pitiful confusion and waste of words, 


proves, what nobody ever denied—the conditional 
mortality of man; and then infers even with- 
out sin, and in Paradise, he would have suffered 
death. The paradisaic state is a fiction borrowed 
from the — Did not the heathen 


; 

; 
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never lost, if, as this shallow dreamer e 
Divine gon rage he was first created is 


E 


of weak suffering mortality. We deprecate these 
births of unscientific theology. An unscientific the- 
ologian can no more deduce a true doctrine from an 


isolated text of Scripture, than an ignorant peasant: 

can determine a a fossil fragment bone, 
whether its original possessor swam, or flew, or 
crawled, 

Meditations for a Month on Select Passages of 
Scripture. By.C. A. S. (London: Rivingtons, 
Waterloo Place. 1860.) A collection of common- 
places, which, as meditations, will help but little 
those who are accustomed to reflect on the 
Word. Sacraments which are iaily 
edification are passed entirely over. Admonitory 
addresses such as these curefully avoid startling 
their exceedingly proper readers by any thing new. 

Notes, Questions, and Answers on the Gospels "al 
the Christian Year. By Join Flint. (London : Na- 
tional Society’s Depository, Westmimster.) Ques- 
tions and Answers in the Collects, with Brief 
Historical Notes. By J. Flint. (London: National 
Society’s itory, Westminster.) Notes, Ques- 
tions, and Answers on Our Lord’s Parables. By 
Rev. A. Wilson, M.A. (London : National Society's 
came | Westminster.) We hail with unfeigned 
pleasure these three volumes of instruction on the 
Collects, on their Gospels, and on the Parables, 
adapted chiefly for National and Sunday schools. 
The labours of Trench, Wordsworth, Proctor, and 
other learned divines, judiciously condensed, en- 
hance the value of these books. Here and there we 
notice slight inaccuracies, as, for‘instance, in one 
place a quotation from the Ist Psalm is assigned to 
the 22nd. And we might as well have been ac- 
commodated with the text of the Collect, either 
before the notes or at the end of the book, Southey, 
we believe, did not approve of Sunday schools. To 
the Tory Churchman they savoured of Radicalism 
and Dissent. They seemed to introduce into the 
Sunday of the young an element of task and 
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restraint, instead of freedom and delight. But we 
can imagine both teachers and children getting not 
only true good, but also true pleasure—the one in 
preparing, the other in receiving, the clear, interest- 
ing matter of these works, So long as sach books 
as these are offered to our people, we need not fear 
< the influence of the el of co 

e taste will give for a acquaintance 
with Scripture reo can Sve yield to the second-hand 
traditions of ecclesiastics. That attachment of the 
Englishman to his Church, which once reposed on 
his attachment to constitutional freedom, will stand 
still firmer when based on sober reason and intelli- 
gence. We would hope, and even boldly predict, 


the introduction of these books into a higher sphere 
than that of the National School. e actual 


ignorance of many highly-educated men in regard to 
religion is to be accounted for by the meagre supply 
afforded them in early life, before their special line 
was We can well remember the dreary 
Sunday at boarding-school. The little boys were 
worried to death by collects and texts; the bigger 
ones settled their account with sneaks, consumed 
Saturday’s pocket-money, and began their initiation 
into the mysteries of tobacco: Many a youth got— 
we may say gets ncw——. far lower training than is 
fot wees of a National schoclboy. Master and 

have often but a narrow range of informa- 
tion, are unskilled in imparting knowledge, use old 
books. Bad books and bad workmen will of course 
‘turn out a bad article. We would wish to see 
moral training y the enlightenment of the 
intellect. But to stifle this last is impossible; to 
encourage and guide it by personal influence, to 
help it to higher and better things than are some- 
times offered it by caterers for the popular taste, to 
emulate’it with a noble ambition, would be lasting 
honour and benefit to all. 

Lectures - the ame of the Lord's Supper, 
(London: Rivingtons,) might more rly be 
denominated Notes of Lectures. e ee in 
question were delivered, we are informed by the 
need ae under eee of the will of one 

1 % were preached extempore, 
and their leading features therefore are alone 
preserved in the volume before us. The author tells 
us that it is adverse to his own feelings “to stir up 
the tarbid waters of theological bitterness ;” and his 
volume has the merit (alas ! how true a one on such 
a subject) of being thoroughly uncontroversial. The 
lectures, moreover, are distinguished by earnestness 
of tone, clearness of arrangement, and felicity of 
illustration. The author is peculiarly happy in deal- 
ing with the types of the Old Testament; and the 
best of his lectures appears to us to be that on 
“Manna in the Wilderness,” in which, without any 
forced or grotesque conceits, the type and antity 
are compared with wonderful minuteness. e 
writer pleads for the best form of revival—that of 
multiplied communions. Altogether, his book will 
form an appropriate Confirmation gift and a fitting 
companion to the work: of Bishop Wilberforce and 
Mr. Sendamore. In oue respect it seems to us a 
little defective, viz.—in not dwelling on that sacra- 
ficial character of the Eucharist, which the soundest 
divines of the English Church have always admitted 
and enforced. : 








THE MAGAZINES. ; 





_“Temple Bar.” If any were dissatisfied with 
Number One of “Temple Bar,” they will certainly 
have no cause for continuing to feel so in respect of 
Number Two. Like the editor of the “ hill,” Mr. 
Sala has come out in his second number in the ca- 
pacity of novelist; and though we hardly admire 
him so much in deliberate fiction as in the diffu- 
sive “Travels in Middlesex,” in which the writer 
travels = omer possible variety of subject, gos- 
sipping de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, still the 
first instalment of the “Seven Sons of sea " 
18 very satisfactory. The article entitled “Annus 
Mirabilis,” and written in a style which it is impos- 
sible not to recognise, gives a pleasant résumé of 
the events of the expiring year—a year full of 
wonderful incident, as the writer says; but after all 
what year is not “ Mirabilis”? The essay on light, 
by Professor Ansted, is able, as a matter of course. 


from the name of its author ; but it is also readable, | 


which is by no means so much a matter of course | 
with able scientific writings. Three seasonable and 
interesting articles are respectively entitled “ Panto- 
mimes,” “Our Houseless Poor,” and “What Our 
Coals Cost Us,” the last from the pen of Professor 
Ansted. Mr. Mortimer Collins contributes some | 
pretty stanzas, and Mr. Wiltshire Austin a very | 
admirable translation into English verse of Horace’s | 
famous ode, “Vides ut alta stet nive candidum,” &c. | 
It is extremely literal, and yet reads most originally ; 
it is better than Lord Ravensworth’s or Mr. Sewell’s 
translation, and is only surpassed’ by Mr. Whyte 
Melville’s. 

The “Cornhill Magazine.” The most attractive 
feature in the new year’s Number of the “Cornhill ” 
is the commencement of a new serial tale from the 
pen o* the editor, under the somewhat quaint 
title oi “The Adventures of Philip on his way 
through the World: showing who robbed him, who 
helped him, and who passed him by.” With such 
a comprehensive scope for the display of Mr. 
Thackeray’s deep knowledge of ivman nature and 
graphic power of description, there can be little 
doubt as to the reception it will meet with at the | 





the time-honoured association of Mr. Thackeray’s | 
tales and illustrations, we should be disposed to 
quatrel with the somewhat impossible attitude of | 
the young lady in the frontispiece. The article | 
entitled “Chinese Officials” is pleasantly written, 

and contains much valuable information, which | 
will doubtless be read with interest at the present | 
crisis. In “Framley Parsonage” the course of | 
true love begins to ran smooth—an infallible sign | 
of an approaching termination. Of the light | 
literature of the Number, “Falling in Love,” and | 
“Wrongs of my Boyhood” are ially worthy | 
of attention. “The Portrait of a Russian Gentle- | 
man,” written, we understand, by Mr. Sutherland | 
Edwards, is an amusing and instructive sketch of | 
social life in the Moscovite Empire. “Light- | 
Vessels,” “The Career of an Indian Officer,” “The | 
Parochial Mind,” “ Reform in the Navy,” and “ All 

at Sea with the Fleet,” complete the number. 


j 





Tue first number of a new and cheap paper, the | 
“Universal News,” is published to-day, as the organ | 
of the more liberal portion of the Roman Catholic | 
commuuity. i 

Mr. James Brackwoop has the following work | 
in p tion :—“ Aminius ; or, the History of the | 
German People and their and Constitutional | 
Customs, from the days of Julius Czesar to the days | 
- Charlemagne.” By the late Thomas Smith 

S.A. | 

Lrrerary Inreiiicesce.— Messrs, Hurst and | 
Blackett announce among their works for appear- 
ance in January, “The Duke of Buckingham’s | 
Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William IV. 
and Victoria,” in 2 vols., completing the Bucking: | 
ham Papers; “Six Years of a Traveller's Life in | 
Western Africa,” by Francesco Valdez, Arbitrator at 
Loanda and the Cape, in 2 vols., with numerous | 
illustrations; “Katherine and her Sisters,” by 
Lady Emily Ponsonby, author of “The Discipline 
of Life,” 3 vols.; and “The Daily Governess,” a | 
acta by the author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” in 3 | 
vols. 

Messrs. Atcuusy and Co., of 106, Great Russell 
Street, Bedford Square, announce that they are 
about to publish in an illustrated volume the 
lecture read by Rev. Mackenzie Walcott on Dec. 3, 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The subject was “ Church and Conventual Arrange- 
ment,” and the paper will be printed with consider- 
| able additions, copious. references, an index, and 
| ground-plans of the chief churches and abbeys, both 
English and Continental. 

Tae Lave Rev. JoserH Sorraix.—The an- 
nouncement which has just appeared in the public 
papers of a publication entitled “Soriain of 
Brighton,” purporting to be a review of his life 
and ministry, is entirely against the remonstrance 
of the widow and friends of the deceased, and the 
| book is in every respeet a surreptitious and unjusti- 
| fiable publicatton. An authentic memoir, with a 

copy of Mr. Sortain’s private diary and corres- 
| pondence, is now preparing for early publication by 
his widow.—Brighton, Dec. 1, 1860. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A SONNET SUGGESTED BY SOME PUBSICATYONS OF THE 
SEASON. 
Full seldom clad in such rich robes I ween, 


Did ever royal wit hold court afore, 

Or spread snch lavish feast of daintiest lore 

As now in every gorgeous guise is seen; 

For look, how couched on costliest beds of sheen, 

All fancies that our lusty Yuletide brings 

Do sit and sun for us their twinkling wings, 

While round odd elves and goblins crowd the scene. 

All choicest bloom that fairy gardens wear, 

With all the golden fruit of Wisdom’s tree, 

Now heaped on high, bid all true hearts come share, 

If but for one brief hour, life's jollity ; 

And hapless is the wight that finds not here 

Tn these, the world’s best wealth, befitting cheer. 
Dec. 22, 1860. A. HH. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Tis week has been, as it always is, an exciting 
one in the theatres. The long labours and busy 
preparations of preceding weeks, and even months, 
now attain their consummatiou in the annual pan- 
tomime. Scenery, dresses, and decorations, all are 
new for this grand occasion, and each manager vies 
with his neighbour as to whose advertisements 
shall announce the most startling of novelties, whose 
scenery witness the most reekless expenditure of 
gauze or coloured fires, or whose clowns jump the 
highest for the entertainment of the groups of red- 
cheeked, golden-haired, and laughing-eyed children. 
whose laughter is so pleasant and so infectious 
athing to behold. Our limits will not, of course, 
allow us to include a notice of all the London 
pantomimes in this week’s issue, but_in forthcoming 
numbers we shall afford our readers a glance at 
them all. : 

HER MAJESTY’S. 

_ Is “perfide Albion” to be indebted to her generous 
rival for her operatic music, as well as for other 
commodities? Not content with prescribing our 
fashions, and contributing dramas for our play- 
houses, shall “la belle France” be permitted to 
exercise her sway even in our opera? So at least 
it would seem, seeing that we not only have Victor 
Massé at Covent Garden, but Victor Massé at Her 
~—o Theatre. 

nsidering that, after all, the main business of a 
theatrical entertainment at Christmas is the panto- 
mime, we must not find fault with the reception 
accorded to “La Reine Topaze” on. Boxing-night, 
even though it might not be quite so hearty and 
warm as is usually the case on the first night’s per- 
formance of an opera. After the overture, which is 
a pleasing and carefully-instrumented production, 
containing a graceful solo for the oboe, and shortly 
after another air for the trumpet, repeated on the 
flute, the curtain draws up, and displays a small 
party of young Venetian noblemen, who vie with 
each other in their description of a certain charming 
lady, the Countess Filomela (Madlle. Allesandri), 
with whom, of course, each is desperately in love. 
Annibal Barbiano (Mr. Santley), the most favoured 


| This air, with some very difficult and elaborate va- 
' riations, was admirably delivered by Madlle, Parepa, 





of the suitors, proposes that they shall inquire of a 
gipsy, who is known to reside not far off, and | 
ascertain who the favoured lover is to be. Whilst 

they are knocking at the door of the hotel, and -in 

search of the fortune-teller, an adventurous Captain 

Raphael (Mr. Swift) comes forth, and after a few 

hot words with Annibal, followed by a few passes, 

in which the latter is slightly wounded, the two} 
combatants become friends, and Raphael relates the 

chief incidents of his past life, from which it would 

appear that having fallen in love with a fair | 
unknown at Vicenza, he was invariably met at 
every turn by a gipsy girl, and two strange-looking | 
men; and that on one occasion, when he gave | 
himself up for lost amid a band of robbers, the same | 
gipsy girl came forward and saved him. Whilst | 
Annibal and his companions are discussing this | 
adventure, the identical gipsy, Topaze (Madlle. 
Parepa), makes her appearance ; and seeing a locket 
containing the portrait of the “fair unknown” 
suspended from his neck, gives orders to her two 
attendant companions, Fraxcatrippa and Fritellino 
(Messieurs Patey and Terrot), to steal it, that she 
may become acquainted with the object of his 
affections. Whilst this is being done, she promises 
Annibal success with his inamorata, provided he 
can procure some token belonging to the lady. As 
Annibal departs for this purpose, the attendant 
gipsies bring her the locket, in accordance with her 
wishes, and have barely time to make their escape 
before the Captain himself arrives, upon which 
Topaze restores the portrait, and confesses her own 
love for him. The timely arrival of the Countess 
enables Annibal to procure from her a ribbon, which 
he gives to Topaze ; and urged by a foolish desire 
to exhibit his seductive powers, asks the latter 
to grant him an interview at a time when he 
knows that Raphael and the rest of the party will 
be assembled there to witness his success. Topaze 
consents; but discovering the snare, summons her 
companions to assist her in her designs of vengeance. 


(p. 40)— 





This closes the first act. In the second act we have | 


Topaze in the character of the Countess Salviati, 


enchanting all by her beauty and grace; Annibal ' 


having drunk a cup of wine, in which by the 
directions of Topaze, a sleeping potion had pre- 
viously been poured, falls asleep, and is carried off 
by the band of gipsies, after which he is compelled 
to undergo a mock marriage with the fair Topaze ; 
the second act ends with a wedding chorus sung by 
the troop. In the third act, Raphael, who had 
searched everywhere for Topaze, with whom he is 
now fairly in love, at length discovers her, and 
offers his hand; at this moment the Countess 
Filomela appears, and Annibal, no longer the 
victim of a mock marriage, makes a similar 
offer, and both the lovers are united to their 
respective ladies’ Our opinion of M. Victor 
Massé as a composer and musician is certainly 
not in any way heightened after hearing this 
new work of his; there is the same want of 
definite melody which we pointed out as existing 
in the “Marriage of Georgette,” and not such 
sparkling vivacity as is to be found in that operetta ; 
but the instrumentation is as careful, and the accom- 
paniments quite as picturesque. The chief weight 
of the performance devolves upon Madlle. Parepa, 
upon whom, in the triple character of beggar-grrl, 
countess, and gipsy queen, are bestowed the choicest 
morceaux of the opera. As the scene is laid in 
Venice, an excuse is offered for singing the well- 
known Carnival air to the words (p. 30), 
** With fetes is Venice shining; 
‘Tis the Carnival's gay moon, 
When ev'ry heart's inclining 
There to bask in pleasure’s noon.” 


and received with the warmest applause; as was 
also the first verse of the laughing song (p. 23), 
which was unanimously encored. Perhaps the 
most original air in the opera is the Song of the 
Bee (page 9)— 
“ Like the roving, wandering bee, 
Who, as he flies, culls from the rose, 
So the Bohemian, gay and free, 
Thro’ ey'ry land light-hearted goes. 
“ When, ‘neath some tree, 
Tir'd, she reposes, 
Heav'n protection. o'er her throws ; 
Gaily, among the roses, 
Roam thou, wild bee!” 
Immediately preceding this is a very quaint 
trio, sung by Topaze, Francatrippa, and Fritellino, 
with a very characteristic bassoon accompaniment. 
Mr. Santley’s fine barytone does not meet with so 
many opportunities for vocal display as we should | 
like ; but by his effective delivery of the little | 
that falls to his share, he contributes in no 
small degree to the success of the whole. Three or | 
four pieces fall to Mr. Swift, the most striking of | 
which is perhaps the romance in the third act 





“Oh! light as falling snow 
Her love hath been for me ; 
And yet she binds me like some spell 
Where’er I be. 
I strive, alas! in vain, 
Still from her charms to flee.”’ 

As a whole, the opera seems deficient in dramatic 
interest, and the incidents are too trifling to warrant 
their extending over three acts; whether it will 
meet with a lengthened run, is, we think, highly 
doubtful. Madille. Parepa, and Messrs. Santley and 
Swift were summoned before the curtain at the 
conclusion. 

Mr. E. T. Smith has fully redeemed his promises 
with regard to the pantomime “Tom Thumb,” the 
first ever represented at this house. Master Tom 
Thumb, excellently personated by a very diminutive 
being, Miss Lilia Ross, after a seties of adventures, 
the principal of which are his getting into a batter 
pudding, his concealing himself in a honey-pot, his 
being well bruised in a bag of cherry-stones carried 
by a play-fellow, his being carried off by a crow, 
and swallowed by a giant, ultimately comes to an 
untimely end from the ferocity of a cat, whom he 
he had rashly encountered, riding on his steed—a 
mouse. By the kindness of the Queen of the Fairies, 
however, he is restored to life, and introduced to 
King Arthur, by whom he is knighted, and the 
usual transformation takes place. The admi- 


ration excited by the grand scene—the “Chameleon 


Temple of the Fairies,” the beautiful’ blending of 
| colours, and> the graceful grouping of the fairies— 
was so great as to elicit long continued and hearty 





laudits, and an unanimous call was raised fer Mr. 
Sooo, who came before the curtain and bowed 
his acknowledgments of the honour. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The pantomime at this house is founded upon 
the story of Binebeard, a subject not remarkable, 
perhaps, for novelty, but very cleverly and effec- 
tively treated by Mr. Bridgman. e shall not 
attempt on the present occasion to do more than 
simply call attention to the beautiful scenes repre- 
senting “ Britannia’s Marine Retreat,” and “ Freedom’s 
Fairy Fountain” (the latter a gorgeous and most 
artistic display of colouring), reserving a fuller 
notice for our next week’s columns. We may per- 
haps, en passant, be excused for objecting to the 
extreme length of this pantomime, which contains 
matter sufficient to furnish two ordinary panto- 
mimes; and we trust that some curtailments will 
at once be made. As it is, the public go away 
with their sense of pleasure considerably modified 
by the fatigue consequent upon so long an enter- 
tainment, Everything is certainly of the best here; 
but there is too much of it. 

DRURY LANE. 

The pantomime at Drury Lane is founded upon 
the remarkable adventures of Peter Wilkins, as. 
chronicled in the charming narrative of his life,, 
which was so favourite a book with the late Leigh 
Hunt. 

The title of the piece is “Peter Wilkins; or, 
Harlequin and the Flying Woman of the Loadstone 
Island,” and the entertainment is one which for 
gorgeousness of scenic effect we think 12% if not. 
superior, to anything that Mr. Beverley has yet. 
produced. The opening scene represents a tin mine, 
in Cornwall, in which Peter is working es @ miner, 
at the period of the annual visit of the proprietor, 
the Earl Polwholfoltolderyddel. Fitz-Arthur 
Trevanion, and his daughter Constantia, with whom. 
Peter falls in love. As a punishment for the 
temerity of his behaviour, he is confined alone all 

ight in the mine. Here, however, his solitude is 
enlivened by the visit of Meldspar, Chief of the 
Kobolds, who opens to his astonished gaze the 
sight of his elfin troop engaged in their mining 
operations : this constitutes a very effective tableau. 
After this, Feldspar introduces our hero to 
Nymphidia, the Queen of the Fairies, with all her 
attendant elves, whose magic dance he is allowed 
to behold. The home of the fairies, or “ Elfin Land 
in the Crystal Sphere,” was markedly sati 

to the audience, who Mr, een upon 


|the stage to receive their . acknowledgment. 


Peter is then sent upon his travels. The next scene 
is Trevanion Castle, on the Cornish coast, where he 


| joins a party of jolly seamen, under the charge of 


the first mate, Jack Robinson, and embarks for sea, 
attaching little credit to the prophecy of the bene- 
volent queen of the fairies, that he will soon. uae 
his fair Constantia amid the more wo ut 
beauties he is about to behold. The next scene 
opens upon the quarter-deck of the Adventurer, and 
the mariners employed in the usual theatrical 
manner at their nautical labours. The ship, which 
is somewhere, by the calculation of the captain, in 
the neighbourhood of the North Pole, is wrecked 
on the Loadstone Island, and Peter and the mate, 
Jack Robinson, are the only hands saved. The 
Loadstone Island is an effective scene, at which, 
however, the audience were not allowed long to 
gaze, for it is almost immediately changed into the 
Island of the Flying Women, in the Indian Ocean, 
among whose inhabitants Peter and his companion 
provide themselves with wives, and this gives place 

in to the ogg naage A gorgeous scene of the 
€ Flight of the Flying Islanders to their Aerial 
Home,” a combination of stage effects which, we 
should think, must have taxed the talent of Mr. 
Beverley to its full extent. This was the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the usual transformation, and the 
pageantry gave way to the Christmas pantomimic 
labours, in which the Misses Gunniss took the parts 
of the graceful Columbines, Messrs. Cormack and St. 
Maine of the Harlequins, Messrs. Naylor and 
Martin of the Pantaloons, and Messrs. Huline and 
Power those of the Clowns. The Sprites, too, are 
the well-known Lavater Lee family, who, by the 
wonderful suppleness of their forms and their Her- 
culean stre added much to the interest which 
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the audience manifested throughout, and seemed to 

rove that the established theory of bones in the 
anne body is a delnsion. The tricks of the 
pantomime had no very distinguishing traits, and, 
as heretofore, a considerable portion of the fun was 
due to the continual drubbings of the shamefully- 
abused police force. The audience, though noisy 
of course-—as what Boxing-night audience is not ?—- 
were tolerably well/ conducted, although the deni- 
zens of the pit once or twice experienced roughest 
usage from those of the gallery, who let portions of 
their upper attire, of which they had divested them- 
selves, fall on the heads of those below, in one in- 
stance bringing with them a considerable portion of 
a chandelier. Fora first performance, also, there 
‘were singularly few hitches in the complicated stage- 
machinery of the piece. 





MUSICAL GOSSIP. 





Amongst the recent performances at the Opéra, 
Paris, have been “Semiramide ;” “La Favorita,” 
with Madame Tedesco in the principal part; and 
“Guillaume Tell,” with Morelli and Madlle. 

, Carlotta Marchisio as Guillaume and Matilde. 

Madlle. Saint-Urbain, who was originally to have 
undertaken the principal characier in Offenbach’s 
“Roi Barkouf,” is now announced as about to 

orm in another of three acts, “Salvator 

” the composition of M. Duprato; which is 

#lready in rehearsal, and soon to be produced at the 
Comique. 

There is to be no change in the management at 
the last-named house; M. Beaumont still retains 
the direction of affairs, and from the ability and 

with which he discharges his functions, 
proscar to receive the approbation and support of 
the first representation of M. Aimé Maillart’s 
opera, “Les Pécheurs de Catane,” at the Théatre 
Lyrique, on the 17th of the present month, two 
new artists made their début, in each case a success- 
ful one " ~ yr Baretti 1 the réle of Nella), 
a Laget, and Peschard, a pupil of 
ie esl This opera, pera e its 
musical excellence, seems to have met with only a 
jal success; and great fault is found with 
Cormon and Michel Carré, the librettists, 

not only for the way in which they have handled 
the subject generally, but for the unnecessary 
i uement with which the opera terminates 

—the death of Nella. The introductory chorus of 
fishermen in the first act; a romance sung by 
Fernande, the lover of Nella, at the commencement 
of the second act; and a cherus and quintett in 
the third act, seem to have made the greatest 


ion. 
ee new opera, “Les Ruines de Balbec,” by 
MM. Michel Carré, Jules Barbier, and Reyer, is in 


t the Théatre Italiens, somewhere about the 
middle of next month, Verdis’ o “Tl Ballo in 
Maschera,” will be produced. The plot is identical 
with thatof Auber’s celebrated work,“ Gustavus III.;” 
but as regicide is, for obvious reasons, not the most 
felicitous topic wherewith to amuse a Parisian au- 
dience, the scene has been changed from Sweden to 
America, and for the King is substituted a governor. 
er Graziani, Mesdames Penco, Alboni, 

Battu, will fill the parts formerly represented 
by Nourrit, Levasseur, Madme. Falcon, Madame Da- 
bodie, and Madame Dorus, respectively. 

The young Spanish violinist, Sarasate, a pupil of 
Alerd, whose successful performances before the 
— court we recorded some weeks ago (vide 
‘“ Literary Gazette,” Nov. 24), has been decorated by 
the Queen of Spain with the Cross of the Order of 
Charles IIL, this being the only way, in her Ma- 
jesty’s opinion, by which she could mark her appre- 
ciation of merit so decided. A similar compliment 
‘was ouce paid to Beethoven by the Prussian mo- 
narch, who allowed the great composer to choose 
between the Royal Prussian Order, and the sum of 
fifty ducats. Beethoven unhesitatingly accepted the 
fifty ducats. The Spanish journals do not inform 
us whether the same liberty in choosing was offered 
to M. Sarasate. 

At Madame Clara Pfeiffer’s second matinége musi- 
cale, some portions of an unpublished opera by a 





M. O'Kelly were performed; also two unpublished 
compositions by Rossini, the first a sacred hymn, 
“Memento quia pulvis es,” and the second with the 
rather whimsical title of “ Assez de memento, 
dansons.” 

The first concert of the Conservatoire, Paris, will 
take place on the 13th of next,month. 

The Society of Young Artists of the Conservatoire 
will commence their series of concerts, under the 
direction of M. Pasdeloup, on the 20th. Amongst 
the works to be performed, are Meyerbeer’s 
* Struensee,” Schumann’s ode symphony “ Faust,” 
and some instrumental works by Niels Gade. 

Spohr’s violin, which we announced some weeks 
since as about to be put up for auction, has been 
purchased, it is said, by M. Luders, as a present to 
M. Kempel, the favourite pupil of the great German 
maestro. 

Jules Schulhoff, the pianiste and composer, has 
lately arrived in Paris. 

Signor Bazzini, an Italian vidlinist, who appeared 
some three or four years since at one of M. Ella’s 
quartett meetings, has been performing with great 
success at Rouen. 

An instrument, invented by a Belgian pianiste, 
M. Joseph Gregoire, called the “ Clavier-deéliateur,” 
and intended to strengthen the fingers, has lately 
been brought out: it is supposed by its sanguine 
inventor to do as much for the ten fingers in the 
short space of ten minutes as could only be accom- 
plished on an ordinary: pianoforte by a hard prac- 
tice of two hours. We confess to an old-fashioned 
prejudice in favour of scales for the purpose of 
acquiring strength and agility on the piano; and, 
whilst we are content to record the ingenious efforts 
that are made from time to time to abridge labour, 
still remain under the impression that there is no 
royal road to proficiency either in this branch of art 
or any other. * 

A concert has lately been given at Berlin to the 
memory of the late Louis Rellstab. Klein’s overture 
to “ Dido” (the libretto of which opera was written 
by Rellstab), Beethoven’s Funeral March, and 
Mozart’s Requiem, were performed on the occasion. 

The Bach Society at Berlin (by the way, what is 
our own Bach Society about all this time?) has re- 
cently performed, in addition to a cantata by Bach, 
a Passion composed by Heinrich Schutz, one of the 
most remarkable composers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and a pupil of the great Venetian composer, 
Gabrielli. 

The theatre of San Carlo, Naples, has lately been 
the scene of some disturbances. On one occasion, 
a very poor ballet, succeeded by an equally poor 
opera of Gressi, “Il Folletto,” excited the most lively 
symptoms of dissatisfaction in the audience, who 
gave vent to their irritation in an uninterrupted and 
unanimous course of hissing and hooting for nearly 
two hours; after singing Garibaldi’s national hymn 
three or four times, the audience quitted the house, 
on the understanding that the management should 
be changed. Since that evening the theatre has 
been closed. 

The German papers record the death of Herrmann 
Breiting, during twenty years tenor at the Opera of 
Darmstadt. During the last five years of his life he 
had found a shelter in the Hospital for Strangers, 
at Hofheim, where he died, aged fifty-seven. 

Ttalian opera has come to an untimely end in 
New York, after five performances of Halévy’s “La 
Juive,” in which Madame Fabbri sustained the part 
of Recha and Stigelli that of Eleazar, Mr. Ullman 
has been compelled to give up the specula- 
tion, retiring with the melancholy consolation 
(to quote the words of the “American Musical 
Review”) that “he is undoubtedly the smartest 
manager theyever had.” Of all the musical societies 
once-so numerous jn New York, four only remain: 
the Philharmonic, two Quartett Associations, and 
the Lieder-Kranz, a vocal society numbering 500 
effective members. The latter society is at present 
engaged upon Rubenstein’s oratorio, “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

This afternoon there will be a performance on 
the large organ, containing four rows of keys, newly 
erected by Messrs. King, at their factory in Bear- 
yard, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Next week we hope to 
give such of, our readers as may be interested in the 
subject a more detailed description of the instru- 
ment, with an account of the various stdps, &c. 








SCIENCE. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

December 18—George P. Bidder, Esq., president, 
in the chair. 

In presenting an account of the proceedings 
during the last twelve months, it was remarked 
that the principal duty of the Council had been to 
carry out, and persevere in, the practice and regula- 
tions established during previous years, which had 
been found to contribute so much to the steady 
growth and increasing importance of the institution. 

On this oecasion a short account was given of the 
state of engineering in a few distant countries, and 
particularly in some of the British Colonies ; 
because those undertakings might not be generally 
so well known, and because attention had previously 
been chiefly directed to engineering progress in the 
United Kingdom, and on the Continent of Europe. 

The principal papers read during the session were 
then noticed ; and it was remarked that there were 
still many important executed works, some even 

dof great novelty, which had not yet been 
brought forward at the meetings. It was hoped 
that accounts of these undertakings would still be 
brought before the members. The intense interest 
which the discussion upon Mr. Longridge’s paper 
“On the Construction of Artillery” excited was 
referred to. On this occasion Sir William Armstrong 
and Mr. Whitworth—members of Council—each 
exhibited a 12-pounder gun on his system, described 
its mode of manufacture, and explained its working ; 
and the Council thought that both these gentlemen 
were entitled to the best thanks of the members. 

The deceases during the year were:—William 
Alers Hankey, honorary member; William Black- 
adder, Terence Woulfe Flannagan, Colonel William 
Nairne Forbes, B.E., Robert Grundy, Joseph Locke, 
M.P., Charles May, Joseph Miller, Thomas Penson, 
Robert Berthon Preston, John Geale Thomson, 
William Francis Isherwood West, and Francis 
Mortimer Young, members ; Captain William Ful- 
larton Lindsay Carmeggie, R.A., Lieutenant Edward 
Fraser, B.E., Robert Hughes, James Wardrop 
Jameson, William Sayce, William Simms, and 
Archibald Slate, associates. 

The resignations of one member and five asso- 
ciates were announced. The number of members 
of all classes now on the books was 930, being an 
effective increase in the year of 36. 

The abstract of accounts showed that the receipts 
for subscriptions and fees amounted to £2,550, and 
the expenditure to £2,100, the outlay for minutes of 
proceedings being much less than in previous years. 
There being thus a balance in favour of the institu- 
tion, in addition to the £1,000 already placed on 
deposit at the Union Bank, it was thought advisable 
that an investment should be made, and accordingly 
£1,100 Norfolk Debenture Stock, bearing 4 per cent. 
interest, was purchased. During the recess the 
Stephenson and the Miller bequests of £2,000 and 
£3,000 respectively had been received. Thus, the 
funded property of the institution now amounted to 
upwards of £12,000 ; in addition to which there was 
a further sum of £2,000 to be received under the will 
of the late Mr. Joseph Miller, on which a relative 
had a life interest. 

It was thought that so munificent a benefactor 
as Mr. Miller deserved. some memorial, and it was 
considered that none more appropriate .could be 
devised than a portrait to be placed on the walls of 
the meeting-room. The Council had confided the 
task to Mr. Boxall, A.R.A., who would, it was 
presumed, produce a good picture of the late 
member. 

After the reading of the report, Telford medals 
were presented to Messrs. J. J. Berkley and R. B. 
Grantham; a Watt medal to Mr. J. A. Longridge ; 
Council premiums of books to Messrs. E. L. 
Williams, E. B. Webb, F. C. Stileman, J. R. Walker, 
and D. K. Clark ; and the Manby premium, in books, 
to Mr. J. A. Longridge. 

The thanks of the institution were unanimously 
voted to the president for his attention to the duties 
of his office; to the vice-presidents and other 
members and associates of council, for their co- 
operation with the president, and their constant 
attendance at the meetings; to Mr. C. Manby, 
honorary secretary, and to Mr. James Forrest, 
secretary, for the manner in which they had 
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performed the duties of their offices; as also 
auditors of the accounts and the sc r 
ballot, for their services. 

The following gentlemen were elected to fill the 
several offices on the Couneil for the ensuing year :-— 
G. P. Bidder, president; J. Fowler, C. H. Gregory, 
J. Hawkshaw, and J. R: M‘Clean. vice-presidents ; 
Sir William Armstrong, J. Cubitt, J. E. Errington, 
T. E. Harrison, T. Hawksley, G. W. Hemans, J. 
Murray, J. S. Russell, G. R. Stephenson, and J. 
Whitworth, members; and Captain Galton, R.E., 
and H. A. Hunt, associates. 


to the 
of the 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mos., Dec. 31.—Jnstitute of Actuaries, 7.—On “ The 
Statistics of [Results Based upon Ave- 
rage Calculations,’ by Robt. Campbell, 
Esq., M.A. 

Tves., Jan. 1—Royal Institution, 3.—On “The Chemical 
History of a Candle,” by Professor 
Faraday. 

Weo., Jan. 2.—Obstetrical Society of London, 8. 

Ethnological Society, 834.—On “The Manu- 
facture of Stone Hatchets and other 
Works of Art by the Esquimaux, Illus- 
trated by Native Tools, Arrow Heads, 
&e., &,” by Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher, R.N.,"C.B. 

Tavuns. Jan. 3.—Roval Institution, 3—On “The Chemical 
History of a Candle,” by Professor 
Faraday. 

Fat, Jan. 4.—Archxological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 4. 

Satvr., Jan. 5—Royal Asiatic Society, 3. 

Royal Institution, 3—On “The Chemical 
History of a Candle,” by Professor 
Faraday. 





MODERN DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


We had marked out some of the modern “come- 
diettas” for notice, for, unfortunately, nothing 
worthy of a more eo ae | title has been latterly 
produced on the British stage; but, on looking over 
our list, we gave up the matter in despair. So 
prostrate, indeed, has this elegant branch of litera- 
tare become amongst us, that, as in the case of Mr. 
Madie’s monopoly, we cannot but think we shall be 
doing an acceptable service to the public, if, instead 
of breaking the dramatic butterflies before us on the 
wheel of criticism, we speculate a little on the pro- 
bable causes which have led to the disgraceful 
decay. Those who wish well to the cause of our 
national literature, and who are interested in it as 


= of our national glory, have already thanked us | 
our attempts to break up the selfish system by | 
which an individual sought to reduce it to a mere | 
trade speculation, whereby he was to put money | 


in his , and, in doing so, reduce the calling of 
an fauthor back to those Grub Street days and 
dwellings of which we have heard so much. We 
take some credit to ourselves for having interfered 
in the matter, and thereby produced a re-action 
which is already beginning to bear good and whole- 
some fruit. In dramatic literature, we cannot but 


think that something of the same spirit has led to | 


the ends from which, in another branch, we sought 
to protect its professors ; and, therefore, we wish to 
promote discussion, in order that, if our views be 
wrong, they may be corrected, and if right, that a 
fitting remedy may be applied, so as that the deca- 
dence may not go on. 

We are old enough to remember that when the 
great monopolies of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
were broken up, the dramatic world was in a fer- 
ment of delight. A new era was to commence; 
new theatres were to be opened ; and the ancient 
glories of the British drama were to be revived by 
spirited managers, who were to open new channels 


for comedy and tragedy w pour their hoarded wealth | 


into. In fact it was feared that the supply would 


never equal the demand. Nor has it; and it is for 
us, the play-going public, to ask why? In the first | 


place, the great theatres themselves broke down 
under the system of “starring,” which has since 
reached so disastrous a height. With whom it origi- 
nated it would be now useless to inquire, but we 
know by whom it is continued, and their name is 
legion, since every performer who gains even a mode- 


rate stand in his profession now aspires to become | 


“a star,” and would scorn to play a second-rate part 
to men with whom even their own inordinate 
ambition tells them it would be presumption to cope. 
There is sometimes reason in this, too; for, as our 


contemporary, the “ Cornhill,” informs us, the exac- 
tions of leading performers are carried to the most 
ridiculous extent. The first low comedy man must 
haveallthe “ tit-bits” to himself, and if the second low 
comedy man presumes to gain “ hands,” his superior 
gets into a Sir Anthony Absolute rage immediately, 
and snubs both the manager and the offender for 
the latter presuming to do his best. In tragedy it 
is still worse: we have heard of a leading tragedian 
| who played Jago well, but who would never “go 
}on” until he had secured “a stick” as Othello, lest 
| the attention and applause should be divided! 
| Others have been charged with refusing a character 
unless all the rest were mere subordinates, thus 
sacrificing the interests of many for the gain of one, 
and elevating their own fame (as they think) at the 
expense, not alone of their companions, whom they 
are bound to assist, but at the expense of the 
manager who pays them, the public who rewards 
them, and, still more deplorable, to the utter ruin of 
the legitimate national drama, which they have 
neither the patriotism to wish to elevate nor the 
genuine and unselfish esprit to seek to uphold. No 
doubt, to become a leading actor includes a great 
deal of hard study, and no slight talent of a peculiar 
kind in those who gain the position, but it includes 
also a rich reward, which they seek to extend 
beyond all reasonable bounds. In fact, no manager 
dare bring two or three of them together to play in 
a new piece, except at a cost ruinous to himself. 
Mr. Webster, according to his own account, once 
tried it, and the result could hardly have been pro- 
fitable to him, or he would have tried it again. 

One consequence of all this—and it is not the 
least discreditable one to the promoters—is that no 
stock company can now be found of sufficient 
general competence to bring forward a legitimate 
play with the slightest chance of success, Mr. 
Buckstone tried the “ School for Scandal” the other 
day, and we all know what was thought of the 
attempt. But even if it could be done, no writer of 
talent would condescend to accept the miserable pay. 
It is a slur on our capability to aver that the dra- 
matists of the days of Sheridan, Cumberland, Cole- 
man, and Halcroft, could not find successors at the 
present one, if the same stimulus, or anything like 
it, were given them. It is sending us to the 
dark ages, in one art, when we are rivalling and 
beating the rest of the civilised world in every 
other. Our historians, essayists, poets, and novelists 
are the best to be had for love or money, simply 
because money rewards their heavy labours, and 
love and respect follow as a matter of course. It 
was only the other day we had no “ English opera” 
either; it was dead and gone, the mourners said, 
without a chance of resuscitation. But who says 
so now? Good operas, by British composers, were 
soon discovered when adequate performers banded 
together, so as to produce a congruous and com- 
plete whole. Balfe, Wallace, and Macfarren have 
proved their entire competence to rival the greatest 
of their English predecessors, and by so doing have 
raised us in the estimation of foreigners, as well as 
our own. And so would it be with tragedy and 
| comedy if they got as faira chance. We are now 

neat translators instead of great creators; and the 

French sneer at us as plodding, thick-headed 
| “adaptors,” who, according to Sheridan’s phrase, 
| treat Gallic wit as gipsies treat children whom they 
| have stolen—disfigure them, in order to make them 
| pass for their own. Surely this ought not to be. 
| To us, at least, it seems to be both undignified in a 
| national point of view, and unnecessary in a private 
| one; and, according to our understanding of the 
| matter, is the result of a growing wish to curtail 
the fair profits of the author, in order to benefit 
| those who gain fame and name by the productions 
of his pen. 

If our recollection serves us right, the profits of 
| a five-act play to the author, in the good old times, 

lay somewhere between seven and twelve hundred 

pounds—a price that would make a modern manager 
| stare. Some years ago Mr. Charles Kean, and then 
| Mr. Benjamin Webster, advertised their intention 
|to give five hundred pounds to the author of a 
| “best play;” but even this did not tempt men of 
| mark into the field, and ull they got was rubbish 
| for their pains. No author of standing will give up 














| 
| 


must be written in a particular way for particula 
people, who are at liberty to throw up their parts 
if they do not suit them; and which must be 
written up or written down, not to please the andi- 
ence who are to judge its merits, but to suit the 
strength of an imperfect company, or the humours 
of a performer who fancies that he is a company in 
himself. Genuine dramatic talent is not dead 
amongst us; it only sleeps. Of this facet no one 
can doubt who glances at the mines of tragedy and 
comedy which setials and monthlies make their own. 
Men of genius measure their calling by the money 
it will bring in the easiest and most pleasant way. 
We cannot suppose such men as Charles Dickens, 
or Thackeray, or Wilkie Collins, pry: oem 
“ Becky Sharps,” and “ Pickwicks,” and “ Women 
in White,” to dramatic account, with a tolerable 
certainty that Mr. Blank would object to one part, 
and Mr. Crank to another; and that even when, 
after this degrading ordeal, their piece became “a 


hit,” then that their utmost reward would be a 


hundred pound note, 

It is objected sometimes that the public them- 
selves are to blame for this state of things ; that 
they run after scenic illusion, demand low and light 
comedy instead of high; turn up their noses at 
tragedy, and prefer melodrama instead. But where 
are they to look for better? and who will venture 
to cater for them? Low and light comedy are 
good in their way, and the creditable comedies whi 
our fathers laughed at abound in truth, and are just 
as amusing still—when they can be had. But the 

blic do not like to see their best authors travestied 
instead of played, and so, for want of better, they 
fall back upon “comediettas,” in which tables and 
chairs are humorously kicked about, and aol 
and buffoonery have it all their own way. Now 
then we get a slice of the real article, and then we 
harbour it willingly. In the “Still Waters Run 
Deep,” of Mr. Tom Taylor, we acknowledge this ; 
he is evidently an author who could do better 
things; but he is too knowing a hand to produce 
manuscript to any manager, which Messrs. Blank 
and C would have the handling of, and whose 
interests in performance depended on a variety of 
parts being well played instead of one. Again, it is 
said that Mr. Charles Kean did his best to revive a 
taste for the legiti drama at the Princess’s, and 
after a struggle of years, retired ata loss. This 
is only one side of the question, however. Mr. 
Kean became an enthusiasticillustrator of Shakespere, 
whose plays he produced in a style never equalled 
before. It was his ambition to do so, and he did it, 
and did it well. But he covld haidly have been @ 


| shrewd calculator, or he would have known that 


even a succession of “brilliant audiences” never, in 
such a theatre, could repay him for the cost. Be- 
sides—and we say it with the tenderest regard for 
the glory of our greatest bard—Shakespere has been 
offered to us so often and by so many hands, that 


.we long for something new, without losing a — 
y 


jot of our reverence for him. We have him 
eart—ay, by our heart of hearts—and we honour 
him as he deserves to be honoured; but even the 
company of our cherished friends wii] pall upon us 
when we see them everywhere and at all seasons; 
and for variety we choose newer companions, even 
though they may be of an inferior kind. Moreover, 
there never was a Shakesperian actor, save Garrick, 
who could play al/ Shakespere. John Kemble 
played Coriolanus, Brutus, Wolsey, Macbeth, and 
Lear; Charles Kemble played Mercutio, Falcon- 
bridge, Benedict, and attempted Hamlet and 
Richard ; Edmund Kean played Shylock, Othello, 
Cymbeline, and Richard; Macready played King 
John, Cassius, Macbeth, and Prospero. All these were 
played pre-eminently well; but Mr. Charles Kean 
attempted more, and without denying his great 
ability, it is possible enough that had he attempted 
less, he would have secured a larger profit for himself, 
and not less fame. It is to be remembered, tod, that 
Mr. Kean is altogether guiltless of having intro- 
duced any play, worthy of the name, to the public, 
save “The Wife’s Secret”—and we are not sure 
that he did even that. No one would call “ The 
Corsican Brothers” by the name, and still less, per- 
haps, “Louis the Eleventh”—a sad mess of the 
crudest material, which his genius converted into 


| his other engagements and cudgel his brains for six | a polished gem. He could have done better if he 
‘months, in order to produce a work of art, which ' had willed, for he had a good company, and had his 
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company well in hand; but he didn’t, and there- 
fore as an attempted reviver of the modern drama, 
his example is of no account. : 

Macready was the only actor of modern times 
who added anything but trash to the legitimate 
stage. To his taste and talent we are indebted for 
all Sheridan Knowles’s works—for “Mirandola,” 
“Damon and Pythias,” “Rienzi,” “The Lady 
of Lyons,” and i 

some of them exquisite; neither did he 
lose anything by introducing them, and ‘their suc- 
cess proves that men like him, with an unselfish 
love of their profession, and the wish to foster dra- 
matists of talent, have only to look out for them, 
and they will readily offer, so that their, labours are 
rewarded in a creditable way. 

If it be asked of us, cui bono these observations of 
ours on a declining drama, our answer is, that we 
end as we began, by stating that we should like to 
prevent its further declension, if it were in our 
power, or failing that, to place the subject before 
those whose powers are greater than ours, in order 
that they may try their hands at so worthy a re- 
form. In our enlightened age, and in our present 
great national position, we do not like to see an im- 
portant institution going down instead of up; nor 
do we wish to be always under an obligation to 
our Gallic neighbours without affording them a re- 
turn. Let us take from them what is good, and be 
thankful; but, in return, let us give them some- 
thing as good as a quid pro quo. ey say that we 


might close our stage doors if it were not for them, 


and our ambition is that this taunt should be met, 
as it ought to be. and as it could be, by flinging 
down before them other “Schools for Scandal,” 
other “ Rivals,” other “Jealous Wives,” “Suspi- 


cious Husbands,” “West Indians,” ‘“ Wheels of | 
Fortune,” “Clandestine Marriages,” and desiring | 


them to beat them—if they can. 





CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





At the gossip in Paris at this season is of bon-bons 
and new-year gifts. Christmas-day goes for nothing ; 
the consumption of poultry and truffles does. not 
exceed the average, and all the good things of life 
are reserved for the Jour de fan. This is the grand 
day for family réunions and reconciliations, the day 
for giving and receiving. Most important day is it 
for the bachelor who would stand well with his 
concierge. For a few francs he may frank his way 
into his lodging at any hour of the night or morning 
during the next twelve-months. For a few francs, 
he is free from the visitation of duns, but woe be 
to him if he omits the douceur of the few francs. 
Is he debtor to the tailor? The tailor will find him 
in his dressing gown, will surprise him at his café, 
will beset him at the door of the theatre, will tap 
his shoulder in the opera as he is seated by 
hislady-love. Already the Boulevards are lined with 
booths stocked with toys, from the penny whistle to 
the brass trumpet, with sabres, spears and rifles, 
helmets and breast-plates, for the military toy pre- 
dominates decidedly, and the small youth of the 
nation who have made their investments in these 
wares are to be seen strutting along with a sword 
by the thigh or a musket on the shoulder in the 
uniform of Zouaves, Chasseurs, or Dragoons. Little 
madempiselles have a penchant rather for chocolate 
bon-bous and pain dépice, which latter is not to be 
mentioned on the same day with our gingerbread, 
so tough and tasteless is it, but the consumption is 
nevertheless great. There are baby-dolls that 
scream “ma” and wink their eyes, and opera girls 
in miniature, who dance to their own music; but 
the little maidens in general have a preference 
for the doll dressed as a soldier. ere are 
wheels of fortune which tempt youthful 
gamblers, rarely bringing them fortune: and 
booths wherein for a sou you may take aim 
at Satan’s eye, and be rewarded with a spice 
nut if you succeed in extinguishing its 
diabolic fire. While Christmas in England keeps 

le pretty well at home, the Jour de Pan takes 
in ce every one abroad, and fathers and 


“Richelieu” — all creditable, | 


| mothers, and aunts and uncles, return laden with 
| toys for sons, daughters, nieces, and nephews. 
| There are plenty of pretty books and pictures, too, 
| and the arts and literature come in for their fair 
| share of public patronage. “Les Roses de Noél,” 
| by M. E. d’Anglemont, is a pretty book of the 
season, which finds little customers; but, as a 
whole, the display of juvenile books in the windows 
of the booksellers is inferior to that which may be 
| witnessed in London. The severe weather has not 
| kept these at home who have desired to be abroad, 
| and that the weather has been unusually severe is 
| proved by the visitation of bears in some of the 
| proyinces. The “Courrier de l’Ain” informs us that 
| a few weeks since the inhabitants of Farges found 
| on the snow, in the mountain, at a place called 
| Pré-Cuzin, traces of a bear that made nightly visits 

to a barn there. Immediately a large number of 
| them armed themselves, and set out in pursuit of 
| bruin. The chase lasted seven hours without success, 
} and they were on their way home, tired and hungry, 
| and dispirited in having to return bredouille, accord- 
| ing to their expression, when one of their number 
| quitted his comrades, and reascended the mountain 
| alone, determined to have another search for the 
| bear. Fortune favoured him. In the cleft of a 
| rock he came upon the animal suddenly, within five 
} paces of him. The intrepid hunter was not dis- 
| mayed, and with a sang froid and address worthy of 

the famous Jules Gérard, he levelled his piece, and 
wounded the beast in the shoulder. It made two 
bounds towards him, buta second bullet laid it low. 
| The report of the gun attracted the attention of the 

hunter’s comrades, and when they came up they 
| found that he had killed a bear weighing 320lb., 
| which they carried in triumph to their village, and 
sold to a butcher for 350 francs. 

From bears to tobacco is a strange flight, but a 
| column of gossip may excuse it. M. Charles Londe, 
| in a scientific review, has a good deal to say, pro 
| and con, respecting the universal weed. Against it, 
| he quotes from the “ Moniteur Scientifique” a blast 
| that would have delighted our King James. 
| “Tobacco! to write the very word disgusts us; 
| tobacco, the pest of our age, plant accursed, which 
| reigns sovereign over the man of genius and the 
brute of our sombre ctossways, I hate thee, although 

martine takes thee with delight and spends foolish 
sums to satisfy the passion thou inspirest in him. 
Tobacco, thou retardest the liquidation of the debts 
| of M. de Lamartine; judge of this by a note traced 
,in his own hand, and which wrapt up two sous 
| worth of caporal which the magazine of the Grrosse- 
| Pipe delivered to a Zouave of the Guard :—‘M. de 
| Lamartine sends to pay M. Nalin five hundred and 
| seventy francs in quittance of all his accounts to 
| this date. He demands twelve pounds of snuff of 
| the best quality. Paris, the 5th Feb. 1855— 
LamartinE.” M. Thiers, unlike De Lamartine, 
| holds snuff and tobacco in detestation; and the 
| antipathy of Louis Philippe to the cigar was great, 
| but he was never able to hinder the princes from 
| smoking. Louis XIV., on the other hand, during 
| the conquest of Holland, distributed tobacco regu- 
| larly to the French troops, and “forced or invited 
| every soldier to provide himself with a pipe and 
| flint and steel.” Napoleon’s first experiment with a 
| pipe of tobacco was an imperial failure. It is well 
| known that he did not snuff so much as has been 
stated, and that most times he limited himself to 
sniffing at his pinch and then dropping it ; but one 
day he had the fancy for smoking. It is true 
that it was to do honour to a magnificent pipe which 
he had received of a Turkish or Persian ambassador. 
A valet de chambre props all for the essay; The 
light was given to the recipient, and-allthen to be 
done was to communicate it to the tobacco. But 
the manner in which his Majesty went about his 
work rendered smoking absolutely impossible. 
Constant tells the story, and informs us that the 
Emperor opened and shut his mouth alternately, 
without making the slightest inhalation. ‘| Comment 
diable!” he cried,“ this will never do!” Constant 
observed that he was proceeding the wrong .way, 
and showed him how to act. The Emperor, 
however, merely returned to his act of yawning, and 
made no progress. Wearied at last with his effort, 
| he ordered Constant to light the pipe. The latter 
obeyed and returned it to him ; but scarcely had he 
nhaled the first whiff, when the smoke, which he 








could not eject from his mouth, turning about the 
palate, entered the throat and came pouring from 
his eyes and nostrils. As soon as he recovered 
breath, he exclaimed “Take it away from me. 
What infection! Oh les cochons, it has turned my 
heart.” It was more than an hour before the 
Emperor recovered from the effects of the narcotic ; 
he renounced the pleasure for ever, and was in the 
habit of saying afterwards that “smoking wast 
only to amuse numskulls.” 

The writer, on the whole, takes*mainly the same 
views of the uses and abuses of tobacco as Sir 
Benjamin Brodie. He is decidedly of opinion, 
however, that neither smoking nor any other 
substance, can produce cancer. is is some 
comfort to the smoker; but, on the other 
hand, the daily use of the pipe blackens the 
teeth, and a short pipe is likely to crack the 
enamel. 

Several interesting medical works have recently 
appeared ; among others, the “Médecine du Prophet,” 
being a translation from the Arabic of the Ulema 
Djelal-ed-Din Abou Soleiman Daoud, and published 
by Baillitre. This work appeared first in fragments, 
in the “ Gazette Médicale de l’Algerie,” and compre- 
hends the maxims, counsels, observations, the prac- 
tice and the examples, left by Mohammed, or at least 
consecrated by tradition and raised to the rank of 
religious aphorisms, not only among the Mussul- 
mans, with whom every science forms a part of 
religion, but also among all the Semitic tribes, as a 
means of domination and civilisation. There is 
nothing scientific in these medical revelations, which 
are merely the reflection of popular observations, 
prejudices, and superstitions ; but the work is never- 
theless a curious one for the history of the medical 
sciences. 

The Prophet had often recourse to medicine, and 
advised the use of it to his friends, founding him- 
self on the principle that there is no malady which 
has not its remedy ; nevertheless, he does not anathe- 
matise those who trust in God solely for their cure. 
He recommends the visiting of the sick, and although 
he forbids contact with persons having contagious 
diseeses, he himself had no fear of touching a leper. 
Quacks greatly displeased him, and he only admitted. 
orthodox incantations against maladies.. Good regi- 
men in health, severe diet and cold water are among 
his remedies. The true believer, he says, eats only 
for one intestine, the miscreant eats for seven; he 
who eats little, drinks little ; he who drinks little, 
sleeps soundly ; he who licks the platter and his 
fingers after dinner, will obtain mercy ; exercise is 
the good of the body and the heart ; he who yields 
to anger, or who allows himself to be vexed about 
trifles, is in a bad state of health. In his last illness, 
the Prophet had water poured seven times upon his 
body—which did not prevent his giving up the ghost, 
however. This book will add nothing to the know- 
ledge of the medical man, but it will interest those 
who are fond of reading in medical history, 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 





DEATH OF THE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, 


OXFORD. 

The Rev. James Thompson, D.D., Rector of Lin- 
coln College, died on Wednesday last at the rectorial 
lodgings about 1 p.m. His health had been bad 
for some time, and latterly two or three very severe 
attacks had greatly excited the fears of his friends. 
Dr. Thompson matriculated at Lincoln College in 
the year 1819. He took the degree of B.A, in 1823, 
and was elected to a Fellowship soon afterwards. 
He served various college offices between 1823 and 
1845, in which latter year he was presented by his 
college tothe rectory of Cublington, in Berkshire, 
which he held till 1858. In 1851, on the death of 
Dr. Radford, he was elected rector of the college, 
after a very severe contest, which excited much 
attention in Oxford. Am appeal was made to the 
visitor against the election, but it was confirmed by 
a decree bearing date April 8, 1852. Dr. Thomp- 
son was a pro-vice-chancellor at the time of his 
decease, but had expressed his intention of declining 
to serve the office of vice-chancellor, which is offered 
to all who have been pro-vice-chancellors in rota- 
tion. He was also rector of Twyford, Berks, a living 
which is annexed to the rectorship of Lincoln 
College. 
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W. G. BENNET’S POEMS, 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. 


BY W. C. BENNETT. 

“Mr. W. C. Bennett has been well advised to collect his 
various songs. He has selected from his large store a hun- 
dred, and they are in a handsome volume, which ought 
immediately to become popular. We find here many old 
acquaintances and some new faces, but everywhere the same 
grace, iar a ten and Saxon purity of language. A little more 

finish, and Mr. Bennett might rank as the 
Dauner of England. He is a genuine poet.’"—Leader. 

“Mr. Bennett is quite right in calling himself a Writer of 
Songs. Nearly all the lyric poetry in this volume is admir- 
able, but the songs are particularly beautiful. When he 
writes in his own simple, natural way, we have no song- 
writer who can be compared to him." "—Tilnstrated Times. 

“We always like his writing when he dares to be true to 

own genius."—Athenzum. 

“ He bids fair to become one of our best English song- 
writers.”—Literary Gazette. 

“We hold Mr. Bennett to be among the best of our song- 

We hope Mr. Bennett will give the world the re- 
mainder of his songs. He is so genial, so healthy, so purely 
Saxon."—Criti tic. 

“This volume will be a welcome addition to the poetic 
literature of the day.”"—Morning Chronicle. 

* He is a song-w Titer of no common order." ‘—Guardian. 

“This volume ought to meet with public favour.’’— 
Observer. 

** He writes like a true poet."—Weekly Dispatch. 

“They are conceived in the purest and most versatile vein 
of poetry.”—John Bull. 

“Most are very good indeed. Many are really beautiful.” 
Morning Herald. 

“The volume will be acceptable to a vast number of 
readers—those to whom the song sings to the heart. We 
can heartily commend Mr. Bennett's songs to our readers.”’ 
~—Morning Advertiser, 

“Mr. Bennett has achieved [a {most decided success.” — 





tlas. 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions of ordi- 
nary life throught the transfiguration of poetry is, we think, 
essentially Mr. Bennett's vocation."—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Bennett is, as he truly calls bimself, a song-writer.” 
—Economist. 

“His Heart is healthy. Man and Nature have their bright 
side for him. His sorrows and his joys all have a true man- 
liness in them. His sadness never becomes a whine—his 
mirth never becomes frivolous. His sensibility, imagina- 
tion, and right use of words, give to his verses the ring of 
true songs.”—British Quartely Review. 

Price Is 
BABY- MAY, 
AND OTHER POEMS ON INFANTS 

“Mr. Bennett is well known to our readers as one of the 
most popular of English poets. * Baby May, and other 
Poems on Infants’ is really, in its way, a little casket of 
jewels, full of love and sweet sympathy for children—the 
genuine outpourings of a manly and affectionate heart.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“Of all writers the one who has best uuderstood, best 
painted, best felt, infant nature, is Mr. Bennett. We see at 
once that it is not only a charming and ricbly-gifted poet 
who is describing chidish beauty, but young father writing 
from his heart.”"—Miss Mitford’s Recollections of a Literary 


e. 

“The love of children few writers of our day have ex- 
pressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.”— 
Examiner. 

“Those readers who do not as yet know ‘Baby May’ 
should make her acquaintance forthwith ; those who have 
that pleasure already will find her in good company.”— 


Guardian. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

“We look upon Mr. Bennett as a landmark to indicate 
the spot where lie the strength of nature and power of 
simplicity. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is admirable: it 
has the intensity of tragic fire. It is brief, but pointed and 
defined as a poniard. The tender emotions, which are best 
known to those who dive deepest below the surface of 
domestic life, are employed in ‘ A New Griselda,’ as only a 
true poet can employ them. Mr. Bennett’s great triumphs, 
in our opinion, consist not only in the kingly manner in 
which he walks the classic regions of the ‘Gods,’ but in the 
homely step which carries him through the dwellings of 
men. He is known—and it is a pleasing acknowledgment 
of his fame to say so—by thousands of little happy folk, 
wingless, buc no less on that account our nursery angels, 
and by thousands of full-grown men and women. No wonder 
he is so well know> since he has conversed with them in a 

e they can understand—since he has expressed to 
them home delights and home sorrows with the purest Saxon 
feeling. The volume before us will serve still more to rivet 
the fellowship of the poet and his readers.”—Critie. 

“Many a tender thought and charming fancy finds grace- 
fal utterance in its pages.”—Athenzum. 

“It is impossible to deny the genuine pictorial power of 
the mind from which this description, that might stand for 
a translation into words of Titian’ ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ 
in our National Gallery, proceeds. Perhaps a famous song 
of Shelley's may have been echoing in Mr. Bennett's brain 
when he wrote this ‘Summer Invocation;’ but no one that 
was not atrue poet conld have reproduced the echo with 
such a sweet melody and such delicate touches of his own. 
Altogether, Mr. Bennett's volume appears to us full of 
promise.”"—Fraser’s Magazine. 


London; Cuapmay and Hat, 193, Piccadilly, W. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR AND RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, 


IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, handsomely bound, gilt, price 7s. 6d., is NOW READY, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*On the whole, we consider it (‘The National’) one of 
the best of our popular magazines. It bears genially, but 
powerfully, against the many evils that infest our age, such 
as pedantry in literature, cant in religion, and snobbery in 
society. It only requires to be generally known to be 
generally valued.”—Homilist for June. 

“The ‘ National Magazine’ gives evidence of the vigour 
and taste of the new management.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The ‘National Magazine’ contains some excellent 
papers, and is evidently improving under the editorship of 
Mr. Ritchie.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“It is understood that the proprietorship and 
ment of this Magazine have been changed, and that the re- 
sponsibilities of both have been combined in a gentleman 
well known in literary circles as an acute observer, an 
accurate and perceptive critic, and a writer 4 
singular aptitude for telling what he has seen in the clearest 
and most faithful manner, These are just the qualities for 
the conductor of a periodical; and, if we had not been in- 
formed of the fact, we think we should have seen in the tone 
of the late number of the ‘ National Magazine’ itself, strong 
traces of a new and vigorous hand. Impulse has been 
given to the literary department; and, while Mlustration is 
still a characteristic, the letterpress is more predominant 
than hitherto. As there are pith and substance in the 


LONDON: W. 





an we me ae Soe 
change; and it ice to say that quantity, 
quality, and variety are judiciously and satisf: 

bined in the current number."—TIllustrated London 

“ We congratulate the new editor of this poplar misce 
lany on the excellence of the first number has ap- 
peared under his auspices. There is a geniality of tone, a 
versatility of talent, and a loftiness of moral sentiment am 
vading ¢ page, which we cannot but approve. 6 
articles are it, without being frivolous; or, if not light, 
are earnest, without being dull. The fiction is of a superior 
order to that which pertains to literature of this class; and, 
altogether, we have not set eyes on a more thoroughly 
entertaining magazine than the ‘ National’ for a long time." 
—Sunday Times 

“ The National Magazine’ for January isa a _ 
provement upon its i 
style of its engravings and in the quality of ‘its ie aca 
Mr. Ritchie has done much for it.”"—Standard. 

“We thoroughly like the plan of this periodical and the 
general character of the contributions, and are persuaded 
that it has only to be introduced to secure for itself a re- 
peated weleome to th of bh —The Dial. 

“ This admirable periodical." '—Morning Chronicle. 

“This most pom periodical.""—London Review. 
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This Day, in fancy cloth, price 21s., gilt. 
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: ene FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 63, ; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original _— of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 . An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of. Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free.— By. T. CULLETON. Genealogist, Lecturer on 
, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 








RMS, CRESTS , &e., Engraved in the 
Best Style. Crest or Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 

Die, 6. Initials, Is 6d per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, Is.; or Crest,5s. Postage and Registered 
Letter, 1s. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 


Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of tin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


qpap GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 758. On t of P. O. order the sizes will be. sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Naine and Address, by means 

of CULLETON'S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s. ; 

Rest Make, 2is. Any person can use them T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 











AMILY ARMS, &c. — Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 

psn Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

¢ laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C 





JEDDING CARDS— For Lady and 
Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
rn Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Printed for 2s., post free. —N.B.—Ail Orders executed 
Bala ge for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 

of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





THE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON'’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
few hours. Initials, Is. each ; Name, 6d. ; Set of Meve- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate i . 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Linen, induce me to pr 








IMPORTANT ANN OUNCIMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sERrEs of his useful productions, which for excellence 
of temper, quality of material, and above all, cheapness in 
price, he believes will insure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 


containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of fiexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


) R. ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 
4 Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for the 
CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages: 


First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and 
mechanism can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
success IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 
stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation. 


Second—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenings, by a movable, flexible, and imperishable base, 
from which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained, that the teeth are perfectly immovable, 
except at the option of the wearer. 


Third—aArtificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they are attached, but by this patent they are not 
impaired in the slightest degree, ‘are always useful, and will 
last a life-time. 


Pourth—Residents abroad or in the country can adjust 


these teeth in any of the above cases, without the aid. of a 
dentist. 


Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where 





Marking 
them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Pilates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854.” 


Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T CULLETON, re Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 

.*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET sTaTEs, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

First of the kind. Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in “ The Illustrated London News,” of May 26th, Supplied 
by Broww and Poxsos, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 
Dasbeen made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE. 
4c. preferred to the best arrowreot, and especially suited 

© Gelivacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 








be seen and every information ry 
Decayed. T stopped. Loose Teeth fastened. All co 
tations free. Terms strictly moderate—8, GROSV. ENOR 
STREET, 33. Old Steene, Brighton. 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 


that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word “GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 


JUST IMPORTED, 


Tue PALe From NEWFOUNDLAND, AND TRE Licut Brown 
From Norway. 


HE Supplies of the present Season have 
Never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, 
and the oil nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and 
Thompson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospitals, have 
analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the 
best and most desirable for invalids of very delicate con- 
stitution. 
The Light Brown being more Economical in price, is 
breught within the reach of all Classes, 
No higher price need be paid than the following :— 
Light Brown, 1s 8d per pint, or 3s per quart. 
Pale, 1s 6d half pints, 2s 6d pints, 4s 6d quarts; or in five- 
pint bottles, 10s 6d, Imperial Measure. 


At 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


NEW-YEARS GIFTS. 


tT most appropriate offerings for this 
Season of festivity are those which tend to the pro- 
motion of the Personal Graces, Nome can be more ate 


ceptable than 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


For imparting a ———— lustre to the Hair, and sus- 
taining it in decorative 


ROWLANDS? KALYDOR, 


Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and 
softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Bestows onthe Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, and renders 
the breath sweet and pure. 


The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their 
general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally- 
known efficacy of these articles give them a celebrity un- 
paralleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rica 

Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Gray—at Two, Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 

a-Half to Five Guineas ; rinsagact Lyons Velvets, at Five to 
Twelve Guineas. Illustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 








: S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 
and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, 
Black or Colourell with Military Braiding, 21s. Directions 


for self-measurement post free. 


ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined through- 

out with Silk, and Quilted, 428; 638; and 84s. All sizes 

ready. Choice ad infinitum. Ilustrations and directions for 
self-measurement ree. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 








1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 
HE TREATISE, ‘“ GABRIEL on the 
OSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
Gums as a base. 
The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with regen 
a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the use of s gs, wires, or any metals. Sharp 


cases, 
failed. They are not affected b 


the ordinary chenaegn 
the mouth, or even the loss of Teeth ~ any remain), thue 
with the further services of the Dentist. 


sweet, Sage 4 employed, witile the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 
somone may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is particularly requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established 
1815. See Diploma. 
110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HI CITY. 

GABRIEL'S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not discolour 
or injure the Teeth. 

For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is oP the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. 

AME RICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 
per set. Best in Europe; warranted. 

LIVERPOOL—1#, DUKE STREET. 

_ Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the public 
gains those whe copy their advertisements. 


7EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall 
victims to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, 
diseases of the chest, and the organs. Preven- 
tion is at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 
during the wet and wintry season, with a supply of 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, @ 
cough or cold; they are good alike forthe young or the 


Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; and Tins, 2s. 9d, 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatixe, Chemist, 
&c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—Retail by all 





| Druggists, 
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R. HALL’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS. 
CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and extensively prescribed 
by Dr, Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, debility. 


stomach, liver, nervous complaints, more especially epilepsy, | 


apoplexy, and paralysis. The successful results of this 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extraordinary 
cures effected by the discoverer in the above maladies are 
without a parallel in the annals of medicine; and it is con- 


fidently believed that in no case need the sufferer despair, 


for practical experience has demonstrated, and signal success 


warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of every 100 | ; ‘ : 
| despair until they have tried howfar they may tend to relieve 
4s. 6d., I1s., 22s., and 5/. each, by all Chemists, and by Dr. | 


complete cures may be relied. on, Sold in bottles at 2s. 94, 
Hall's agent, Mr. Anprews, 8, ‘Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The following are a few testimonials, published by privilege :— 

Sir Charies Locock, Physician-Accoucheur to her Majesty, 
stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, that in sixteen cases of epilepsy he had effected 


permanent cures by the use of bromide of potassium, being | 


one of the chemical preparations of the above salt. 


“September 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ | 


returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 
ceived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.”’ 

Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says:— 
**T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy.” 


M , Brackenbury, her Majesty's Consul at Madrid, certifies | 
3 Jest) 


that a ten guinea case of Dr. Hall's Potassa cured his 
daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. 
Extract from the ‘* Lancet,"’ April 1,185 





—** In conclusion, 


we are of opinion that chlorate of potassa is a far superior | 
remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indiges- | 
bs r i | Certificate from W. T. Brande, Esq., of her Majesty's Mint, 
Attention is called to the following remarkable cure, , 
which can be well authenticated, amongst many others:— | 
“The symptoms under which this patient suffered more | 


tion, and liver complaints, when judiciously prescribed.” 


than 20 years were sudden loss of sensation, with convulsion 
of the voluntary muscles, the body bedewed with sweat, 
vomiting at the mouth, universal convulsions, with rolling 
of the eyes, the hands clinched in the fit, palpitation of the 
heart, respiration short, deep, and irregular; after the con- 
vuision subsided the patient. became drowsy fora consider- 
able time. These are the symptoms which show its decided 
epileptic character. For these affections he had been under 
many medical men, without finding any relief. He at 
length consulted Dr. Hall, and after taking his medicine 
(Chiorate of Potassa) for six months, was completely cured, 
and has not had a relapse for the last nine months.—Signed 
Joun Toor, Victoria Place, Southmolton, Devon, Aug. 1856.” 

“Stourbridge, April 19th, 1858—Sir, I have before ac- 
knowledged the receipt of a case containing a bottle of your 


Chlorate of Potassa. In accordance with your wish, I write | 


to inform you that I have nearly taken the whole of it, and 
seem to be completely free from the fits, I not having had 
but one slight attack since I commenced taking the medicine; 
whereas, previous to my doing so, I frequently had four or 
five during the course of one night. The only disposition I 
now feel is an irregularity in the action of my boweis, which, 
if I could have removed, I should be in the enjoyment of 
perfect health.—_I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
GEORGE BOWDLER.” 


through any chemist. 
malignant diseases, the large bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees stronger than the small ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that Chlorate of Potassa be taken 
for a considerable period, as its beneficial action depends 
upon its being absorbed by the blood, and sometimes for 
several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall have 
ceased, inasmuch as it oxydises the blood and removes 
vitiated humours, imparting vigour and relief to the most 
debilitated constitution; or the Discoverer would advise 
according to the particular symptoms, if consulted. 

Sold by Dr. Hatt’s Acents, and by the Discoverer (who 
Thay be consulted gratis every Thursday evening), at his 
residence, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 





NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to tl 
colour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its 
and greatly improve its appearance. Price Is. 6d., 
and 3s. 6d. ; a sample by post 24 stamps. 

AxpREws, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Caution.—There are worthless imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for “ Cleveland's.’ 


RAY HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 
LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 

the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
@$ a nourisber to the hair itself by stimulating the 
eapi In the immediate neighbourhood of the 





original 
g off, 





W.C.; 


illary vessels. 
hair-bulb the blood particles are more numerous and active. 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
principal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of 
its direct elements of formation, and hence its certainty as a 
noorisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, &c. It is 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair out 
of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen ; but if grease 
be combined with ammonia, which yields nitrogen, 
great benefit will be derived from the pomade so made. 
pomades and oils that are used for the hair only act as a 
polish, but afford no nourishment, while this unique prepara- 
tion is guaranteed to contain all the advantages of a hair 
dye, without its deleterious effect. 

Sold im sample pots at 1s., and ordinary at 5s., 10s., and 





then 


All 






21s., by Serrox and Co., Chemists, Store Street, Bedford | 
country 


Square. Order of your Chemist is town or 
BaRcLsx, Wholesale Agent, 95, Farringdon Street. 











KLECTRICITY IS LIFE!!! Under the 
Patronage of the Governor-General of India, and 
sanctioned by the Royal Consumptive Hospital at Montreal. 
Dr. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS, for the speedy 
relief and ultimate cure of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Asthma, Hoarseness, Difficulty of Breathing, and ali Dis- 
eases of the Lungs, Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Epilepsy, 
Nervous Debility, and Liver amd Stomach Diseases. 


The success which has attended these pills has had no pa- 
rallel in the annals of medicine, and the principle — which 
their action depends asa purifier of the system, being well 
understood and universally admitted amongst medical men ; 
it is not saying too much that every person of weak lungs or 
delicate habit suffering from the above disease, should not 


their symptoms ; and of course it cannot be pretended in every 
case to effect a cure, but believing that the majority of those 
diseases which hitherto have defied medical men have been 
relieved by this medicine, itis unhesitatingly recommended 
to the notice of the. world at large, who, although perhaps 
prejudiced against patent medicines, may be induced in this 
instance to accept the position and high medical qualifica- 
tions of the discoverer to be some guarantee for the sound- 
ness of the theory that “ Electricity is life,” and that purified 
charcoal, containing an abundance of carbon, is the best 
remedy for supplying the deficiency of this substance in the 
animal frame. 








Certificate from Dr. Andrew Ure. 
March, 20, 1849. 
Str,—I have analysed your charcoal pills, and have no 
hesitation in saying, that as a purifier of the system, they 
contain in a very large d ee the component parts necessary 
to accomplish this object.—ANDREW URE. 
To Dr. Sargeant, M.R.C.S 






F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
&e. &. 


I think your proposal of introducing carbon into the 


| System by the medium of charcoal is very reasonable, and 


likely to to do good.—W. T. Branpe. 


Opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
It appears to me that your mode of prescribing charcoal is 
avery convenient form of administering what may prove a 
most useful medicine. 


Dose for coughs, asthma, hoarseness, consumption, &c., 
two at night and two in the morning. 


Por indigestion, debility, nervousness, epilepsy, one three 
times a day; one hour before each meal, and two every other 
night at bed-time. 


For pains in the back, loins, rheumatism, two at night and 
one in the morning. The proprietor would most earnestly 
recommend to persons whilst taking these pills the import- 


| ance of keeping the bowels open, and for this purpose he has 
| always been in the practice of prescribing 2 ounces of salts 
| dissolved in a pint of water, and of which a small wine- 


Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa may be procured, by order, f neti eetioe tales every seeming, 


In cases of Epilepsy, and other | 


Persons, however 


delicate, will find this most agreeabie to them, and materially | 


assist their beneficial operation, inasmuch as the pills not 
being of an aperient character, the bowels would not be 
acted upon unless some aperient was resorted to. 


DR. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLLS 


may be had of all chemists; and wholesale of Hannay, 
Sanger, Edwards, Barclay. and of the discoverer (who may 
be consulted daily from 10 in the morning until 8 in the 
evening), Dr. SARGEANT, 8, STORE STREET, BEDFORD 
SQUARE, LONDON. 
and 33s. per box. 


*N.B.—Clergymen supplied gratis to distribute to their 
Poor Parishioners. 


BALDNESS — LUXURIANT HAIR — 





CLEVELAND'S GLYCERINE EXTRACT, for the | 


production of whiskers, strengthening the hair, and pre- 
venting its falling off, is unrivalled ; it remeves Seurf and 
dandriff, cleanses the skin of the head, and keeps the hair 
beautifully moist and glossy. 
most sceptical. Price, ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d.; by post, 
24 stamps.—ANDREWS, Chemist, Store Street, Bedford 
Square; and all chemists and perfumers. 





QUACKERY UNMASKED, with Prescriptions in English 
Now ready, sent free for 2 stamps. 


UACKS, QUACKERY, and the NEW 
MEDICAL ACT, forming a complete ex of the 
extortions, impositions, and deceptions practised by quacks 
under their various forms, guises, and designations, with 
hints and suggestions for their complete suppression. By 
Dr. SARGEANT, M.R.C.S., L.S.A.. late of King Street, 
Long Acre, and now of 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, of 
the author, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 








UACKERY UNMASKED ; its Extortions, 

Impositions, and Deceptions fully Exposed. Sent free 
for 2 stamps by Dr. SARGEANT, 8, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London. 








One trial will satisfy the | 








Just published, price 1s., New Edition, by post 14 stamps 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mys- 
teries of Man’s Existence, and the various Phenomena of 
Life. With Instructions for securing Health and Strength, 
and Remarks on the Treatment of Disorders incidental to 
Sedentary Life. 
By a Physician of Twenty Years’. Practice. 
Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life—The 
Art of Prolonging Life—The Theory of Digestion—The 
Stomach and its Difficalties—The Cultivation of the Affec- 
tions, and the Regulation of the Passions—Nervous Dis- 


orders, &c. 


Londen, Maxx, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 





A New Edition of 


TSE PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE.— 
By JOSEPH KAHN, 

Graduate in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, in the Royal 
and Imperial Universities of Vienna, Erlungen, &c. &c, 
This popular work (which has been translated into four 

different languages) has now gone through forty-one Edi- 

tions of 10,000 each, and is designed to impart accurate 
knowledge on subjects which involve the means of securing 
moral and physical happiness. 

Price One Shilling, or free by post (in an envelope) for 
eighteen stamps. 

J. Atrew, 20, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row; or from 
the Author's Address, 17, Harley Street, ~Cavendish 

Square, W. 3 





PERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS in TEN MINUTES 
IS SECURED BY 


I R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Th. Hargreaves, Esq., Park Hill—* Sir,—My 
wife having been troubled with a cough and shortness of 
breathing, and being recommended to try a box of your 
Wafers, 1 did so, and soon found relief from them. 
boxes at 2s. 9d. each, and one Ils. box, completely restored 
her.—To Mr. Evans, Chemist, Barrowford. 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief, and a rapid cure 


| of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
| breath and lungs. 


They have a most pleasant taste. 


Price 1s..1}d.,. 2s. 9d, and Ils. per box. 
Medicine Vendors. 


Sold by all 





| Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price 1s., in 


postage 

Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 
Agents, 

\N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 

FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 


| CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 


Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervots Diseases, their Prevention and Care, the 







result of 25 years’ successful practice. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 


DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 

“The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in-youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


| March 27, 1856. 


“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found usgeful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
er clergyman.” —Sun, Evening Paper. 





| Sold by Kent & Co., Patexitster Row; Mans, 39, Cornhill 
Price 1s, 1$d., 28, 9d, 4s. 6d, 10s, | 





IT OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
CERTAIN CURATIVES.—In the country, and under 


| circumstances where physicians cannot always be obtained, 
| what a comfort it is to know that with Helloway’s medica- 


ments all ailments can be conducted to a favourable issue, 


| without anxiety or responsibility. In all cases of sickness 


these wonderful curatives purify, renovate, and restore be- 
fore the malady has had time to undermine the constitution 
or shatter the nervous system. The weakest and most timid 
may fearlessly use both Pills and Ointment, guided by the 
directions accompanying the medicines. This is no experi- 
mental treatment; no mi e can be made in choosing 
from a variety of doings. Holloway’s preparations are all- 
sufficient for either sex, any climate, and every human 
temperament. 





Just published, 71st thousand, price 1s., post free for 13 
stainps. soli by Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; or direct 
from the Author. 


R. La’MERT on SPERMATORRHGA ;, 

an Original Essay on the Treatment and Cure of 

NERVOUS and PHYSICAL DEBILITY, resulting from 

excesses, or residence in Tropical Climates. With Cases ang 

Engravings from Life, representing the various Organs in 
Heaith and Disease. 

Dr. La‘MERT, Honorary Member of the Londen Hos- 
pital Medical Society, Registered Licentiate of the Royal 
Society of Apothecaries, &c., is the only legally qualified 
praciitioner who, for 20 years, has devoted his attention to 
the treatment of these disorders, which are so frequently 
aggravated by the unskilfalness of ignorant empirics, some- 
times assuming names of eminent medical men, clergyman, 
or pretended M.A.’s, &c. At home-for consultation daily, 


} from 10 till 2, and from 6 till 8. 


37 Bedford Square, London. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BRITISH ARTISTS from HOGARTH 


to TURNER, being a Series of Biographical Sketches. 

By WALTER THORNBURY., ? vols. 21s. 
“Mr Thornbury writes with knowledg ge and gnthusiasm. 
“The interest of his sketches is ung juestionable.’ °— Examiner. 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND and 
ITALY. By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND 
CABINETS OF WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. 
From Original Family Documents. By the Duke of 
Buckingham, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits. 30s. 

(Just ready. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author 


of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 10s. 6d, elegantly bound. § 





“A most charming volume, one which ail women and | 


—Chronicle. 


MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN THE 


most men would be proud to possess.’ 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





THE 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR 


FOR 1861, 


CONTAINING 





| Lists of Honours and Prizes awarded during 
the Year 1860; 


REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN AC- | 


QUISITIONS ON THE 
AND CHINA. 
Majesty. Second edition. 
Map 42s., bound. 


CONFINES OF 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE | 


INDIA | 
Dedicated, by permission, to her | 
With 83 Mlustrations, and 


Regulations of the University Studentships, and 
of the Wall Biblical Scholarships ; 


Course for the Theological Exhibitions ; 


for 1261, under the especial Patronage of her Majesty | 


and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected through- 
out by the Nobility. 30th Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo., 

with the arms beautifu lly engraved, handsome ly bound, 
with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS of LORD GAMBIER, 


G.C.B., with Original Letters from Lords Chatham, 
Nelson, Castlereagh, Mulgrave, Holland, &c. Edited 
from Family Papers, by LADY CHATTERTON. 
Second Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., 28s. 


SIX YEARS of 2 TRAVELLER'S LIFE | 


Regulations of the New Medical Scholarships, 
and Medical School Exhibitions ; 


| Course for the New Scholarship in Experimenta} 
Physics ; 


| Revised Courses for Science and Classical Hon- 
ours, and for Moderatorships ; 


in WESTERN AFRICA. By FRAWCESCO VALDEZ, | 


Arbitrator at Loanda and the Cape of Good Hope. ? ; 


yols. with numerous Illastrations. (Jan 4. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, Esq., 2 vols., 2is. 


TWELVE OCLOCK. A Christmas| 


“ Grandmother's Money,” | 
“Wildflower,” &c. 1 vol., elegantly bound and illus- | 


Story. By the Author of 


trated, 10x. 6d. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S FAMILY) 


ROMANCE; or, Domestic Annals of the Aristocracy. 
Price 5s. bound and illustrated, formingthe New Volume 
of HURST AND BLACKETT’S Staxparp Lisrary 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the 

Author of “The Morals of Mayfair.” 3 vols. 
MAGDALEN HAVERING. By the 


Author of “The Verneys.” 3 vols. 


HIGH PLACES. By G. T. Lowth, Esq. 
Author of “The Wanderer in Arabia.” 3 vols. 
THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 


FIRES. By the Author of “‘ Margaret and Her Brides- 


.” &e. 3 vols. 
THE DAILY GOVERNESS. By the 
Author of “COUSIN GEOFFREY.” 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 








ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Each Work compiete in 1 vol., price 5s. elegantly printed, 
bound, and illustrated, any of which may be had separately. 

HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN 
WORKS. 
. Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
. The Crescent and the a 
. Nathalie. By Julia Kavanag 
. A Woman’s Thoughts sg leon 


. Wiseman’s Popes. 
. A Life for a Life. 
. Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
. Margaret and Her Bridesmaids. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 
13. Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 
14. Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 


BESepoananepye 
F 
oF 
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Benefactors of the University since the Founda- 
tion ; 


| Lists of the Chancellors, Representatives in 
Parliament, Provosis, Fellows, and Scholars ; 


| And of the present University Electors, with the 
Dates of their Degrees, &c. 


ALSO, NOW READY, 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


DUBLIN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS: 


BEING 


A Supplement to the Univer- 
sity Calendar for 1861. 


CONTAINING 


The Examinations for Moderatorships at the 
B. A. Degree Examination in 1860, and a 
Selection of the Undergraduate Honour 
Papers of the Term Examinations; along 
with various Examination Papers in Divinity, 
Law, Medicine and Surgery, Engineering, 
Political. Economy, English Literature, 
Arabic, Syriac, &c., &c. 


DUBLIN : HODGES, SMITH & Co. 





LONDON: LONGMAN & Co. 


qNo. 181 (2291). Dewan 1860, 


Sacxpers, Orter, & Co., 
50, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND €0,’S 
NEW WORKS FOR JANUARY. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the 


WORLD, by the AUSTRIAN SHIP NOVARA. 
Voi 1, 8vo. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR in SPAIN. 


Tilustrated, 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL 
GARIBALDI; A VISIT to GABIBALDI'S HOME. 


THE RECTORS DAUGHTER: a Tale 


of Clerieal Life. 10s. 6d. 


ANSELMO: a Tale of the Italian Car- 


bonari. 2is. 


THE TRAVELS and ADVENTURES 


of DR. WOLFF. 2nd vol., 18s. 


SWEETHEARTS and WIVES: a Novel. 


By Miss POWER. 31s. 64. 


LA CAVA: or, Recollections of the 


Neapolitans. Second edition, 10s. 6d. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS 


WIFE. Third edition, 10s. 6d. 
CAULADEN HOUSE: a Tale. 10s. 6d. 
THE LOOSE SCREW: 


31s, 6d. 


OUR NEW RECTOR. Edited by the 


Author of “ Mr. Verdant Green.” 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


a Novel 





WEDDED and WINNOWED; or, The Trials of 
Mary Gascoigne. By MARABEL MAY. Crown 8vo., 
10s. 6d. (post free). 

“ Bitter Torture 
Shall winnow the truth from falsehood.”"—Shakespere. 
“It is aeharming book. There is vigour and truthfulness 
in the style that is really delightful.”—Educational Times. 
“The personages of the story are remarkable for the life- 
like manner in which they are depicted.”—Court Journal. 


THE ADVENTURES of Mr. AMBIGUOUS LAW, 
an Articled Clerk: being Notes and Strictures founded 
upon Fact. By CARR BUNKLE, Gent., &c. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 5s. 


ADRIFT; or, the Fortunes of Connor Blake. 
By BIDDULPH WARNER. Crown §&vo., cloth, 
10s. 6d. 





THE BISHOP’S DAUGHTER. A Story of the 
Dark Ages. By the Author of “Squires and Parsons.” 
5s. 


ANNIE. A-Romance of Indian Life. By J_L. 8. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


KATE SEYMOUR; or, the Under-current of a 
Life. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ISHMAEL and CASSANDRA; or, the Jew and 
the Greek. By M. E.M.J. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


COSSACK TALES. By Nicholas Gogol. Trans- 
lated from the original Russian, by GEORGE FOL- 
STOY. Crown 8yvo., cloth, 5s. 


MY LITTLE BOOK. By Arthur Brown, Crown 
Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MALE FLIRT ; or, Ladies Beware of Him. 
By Mr. GORDON SMITHIES, Author of the “Jilt, 
boards, 2s. 


THE MINSTREL AND THE MAID OF KENT 
By Captain CURLING. Boards, 2s. 
Any Book post free. 








London: James BLAcKwoop, Lovell's Court, Paternoster 
Row. 
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